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A Time for Believing by D. C. 

Murals in Vitreous Enamel by Eugene Clute 

French Tapestry Weavers by Renée Moutard-Uldry 
Creative Arrangements by Mildred Burrage 

The Handkerchief as Fashion Accessory by Tammis Keefe 
Picault, Potter of Valiauris by Oppi Untracht 
Handwoven Silks from Thailand by Jack Lenor Larsen 
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OUR COVER #& “Merry Christmas,” the title of the handkerchie} at left de- 
signed by Tammis Keefe for Kimball, Inc., becomes the greeting for our light- 
hearted holiday cover. Miss Keefe has adapted the design for Craft Horizons 
with her particular artistry and feeling for color from the handkerchief}, which 


has green background, red accents, pine needle border. (See story on page 24.) 
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Christmas 


shopping 
in your 
living room 


Use the Jensen catalog as a complete 
shopping center right in your home. 
In it you'll find all sorts of inspired 
ideas . . . at a wide, wide range of 
prices .. . gifts so beautiful and useful 
you know they'll always be treasured. 
Your copy will be delivered in early 


November. Just write to: Department K 


GEORG JENSEN INC. 


667 Fifth Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 


Ul n deco ra ted 


Bavarian China! 


Candy Dish 


World renowned white un- 
decorated Bavarian China 
in Modern and Antique 
shapes available for stu- 
dios and craftsmen... 


Here is a superior ware 
Ashtray that you can decorate 
yourself with real satisfac- 
tion in knowing that you 
have selected the BEST... 


Send us your inquiries... 
Complete catalog and 
price list sent on request. 


PRINCEPS 
SUPPLY CORP. 
15 East 26th Street, New York, N. Y. 


CRAFTSMEN’S 
CALENDAR 


Current throughout the year. Introduction to ceramics: typical ex 
amples of European and American pottery and porcelain 


through the ages, at the Newark Museum, Newark, New 
Jersey. 


Current, indefinite. “Santos: the Religious Folk Art of New Mex- 
ico,” sculptures and paintings of the 18th and 19th centuries, 
at the Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York City 


Through November 12. Exhibition of toys made by various crafts- 
men, at the Gallery at America House, 32 East 52nd Street, 
New York City. 


Through November 23. Exhibition of the history of maps, “The 
World Encompassed,” at the Baltimore Museum of Art, Balti- 
more, Maryland. 


Through November. Good Design 1952. Large selection of home 
furnishings from exhibition sponsored by the Merchandise 
Mart in Chicago and the Museum of Modern Art, at the Mu- 
seum, 11 West 53rd Street, New York City. 


Through November. “Neo-classic Textiles of the Louis XVI Era,” 
at the Scalamandré Museum of Textiles, 20 West 55th Street, 
New York City. 


Through November. Scalamandré Museum exhibits: “A Panoramic 
Review of Textiles,” Western Michigan College Art Gallery, 
Kalamazoo, Michigan; “Contemporary Woven Textiles,” at 
Oshkosh Public Museum, Oshkosh, Wisconsin 


Through January 4, 1953. “Expression in Fine Print Making— 
Methods, Materials and Ideas,” Brooklyn Art Museum, Brook 
lyn, New York. 


Through January 31. Fall semester classes and workshop in pottery 
and ceramic sculpture, painting, photography, woodwork. 
Henry Street Settlement, 265 Henry Street, New York City. 


November 7 through December 27. Exhibition, “The Story of 
American Glass,” in the new exhibition gallery at Steuben 
Glass, 718 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


Vovember 8-21. Exhibition, “Nine Modern Designers in the Jensen 
Silver Tradition,” Gump's, San Francisco, California 


Vovember 9-December 7. Ceramic National, sponsored by the 
Syracuse Museum of Fine Arts, the Onondaga Pottery Com- 
pany and the Ferro Corporation, Cleveland, Ohio, at the Syra- 
cuse Museum. Open to sculptors, painters, potters, enamelists, 
designers, architects. Entries due September 18, 19, 20 in 
regional centers. For information write 17th Ceramic National, 
Syracuse Museum of Fine Arts, Syracuse, New York 


Vovember 12. Symposium, “Good Design Could Be Better.” con 
ducted by Edgar Kaufmann, Jr., in auditorium, Museum of 
Modern Art, New York City 


November 13 and 20. Christmas workshop meetings, last of series 
conducted by Alfred Banner, San Francisco Museum of Art, 
San Francisco, California. 


November 17-20. Exhibition of textiles handwoven by Quaker 
Weavers of Orchard Park, New York, sponsored by Junior 
League of Buffalo in club rooms at 595 Delaware Avenue, 


Buffalo, New York. . 


Vovember 17 through December 24. Helen Bunn Competition for 
American and Canadian Craftsmen, sponsored by the St. Paul 
Gallery and School of Art, in ceramics, weaving, decorated 
textiles, metal jewelry, wood and enamels. November 17-29 
Midwest Craftemen’s Seminar at the Gallery. For information 
write Delmar M. Kolb, St. Paul Gallery and School of Art, 
476 Summit Avenue, St. Paul 2. Minnesota 


Vovember 21-December 28. Exhibition, Jewelry in Historic Re 
view, at Portland Art Museum, Portland, Oregon 


Vovember 24-December 13. One-man show of Mariska Karasz” 
stitchery compositions at Bertha Schaefer Gallery, 32 East 57th 
Street, New York City Continued on page 6 
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New Booklet . . . Contemporary 
Silversmithing—the Stretching Method. 
Illustrated directions for a basic 

silversmithing technique particularly well 

suited to the development of contemporary forms 
of irregular or free shape. 


Send for your copy . . . Booklet G-2 


| craft service department handy harman 


,.. 82 FULTON STREET~ NEW YORK 38, N. Y. 


Weave this handsome 


place mat yourself in 


new color 
EDERLIN 


PURE LINEN YARN 


@ PICTURE royal Purple ...sun-like Tropical Yellow ...eye-pleasing Peach—alll, skillfully 
combined and blended in a handsome, heavy place mat by noted designer Marie Phelps. 
You can weave these mats yourself. It's easy when you use strong, smooth Ederlin pure 
linen yarns. Ederlin yarns are made only of long-line fibers ... are the finest linen yarns 
you can buy. Marie Phelps has prepared detailed, easy-to-follow instructions for weaving 
the mat shown. And when you weave in new, up-to-the-mode Ederlin colors, 

you'll have place mats you will be proud to use or give as gifts. 
Send for Pattern No. 7 


Send only 20 for easy-to-follow Ederlin Pattern - Edertin Pure Linen 
No 7 and complete instruction sheet for making Yorn comes in mony 


set of six picte mots. Other ottractive ig 


color b are aho d 


EDERER, inc. 


Dept. U, Unity and Elizabeth Streets, Philadelphia 24, Pa. 
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Now 

you can 
reproduce 
fine 
period 
furniture 

7%" by 10! 
in 267 big 


your own home! 


Make your friends gasp in amazement at your skill—by repro- 
ducing in your own home workshop such authentic antiques as 
a lift-lid chest, a Philadelphia high boy, a grandfather « lock case, 
a Queen Anne chair, or a beautiful Chinese Chippendale — 
table. All you need’ are a few simple tools and this new boc 
which has been especially designed to offer complete step-by-step 

directions for the reproduction of fine period furniture 


COMPLETE STEP-BY-STEP DIRECTIONS WITH 
OVER 100 WORKING DRAWINGS 

For the craftsman, amateur or skilled, there are abundant 
working drawings, including cross sections and detail enlarge- 
ments of unusual or difficult features. The accompanying text 
explains the required procedures, step-by-step, and there is a 
special “how to do it” section on working processes, including 
joinery, moldings, carving, inlaying, finishing, and the other 
“secrets” of abinetmaking 


NO ELABORATE EQUIPMENT NECESSARY 

These fine antiques were made with hand tools, and can be 
reproduced in the same manner. Although the text recommends 
the use of woodworking machines, where they are best suited to 
the work, hand tools may be substituted wherever necessary 


THE ONLY BOOK OF ITS KIND 

For the first time in any book of this sort, the individual pieces 
shown and described are authentic antiques of outstanding qual- 
ity. No other book available to the home craftsman provides such 
a valuable guide on period and style characteristics, construction 
details, hardware and decorative features 


LET THE EXPERTS SHOW YOU HOW! 

F. E. Hoard, an expert technical writer with a professional's 
knowledge of period furniture, has set down each procedure step- 
by-step in clear simple language. Mr Marlow, one of the fore- 
most custom cabinetmakers in the country, has drawn the illus- 
trations and supplied technical advice 


SEND NO MONEY- MAIL COUPON TODAY 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY | 
Dept. CT-2 60 Fifth New York 11,N.Y. 


Please cond me a copy of THE CABINETMAKERS TREASURY 
on a free 10-day trial. If I do not return the book ix ‘0 days, you 
may bill me for $6. (No postage charge) 


NAME 
ADDRESS 


city 


ZONE STATE 


CRAFTSMEN’S CALENDAR (Continued from page 4) 

December, S« alamandre Museum exhibits: “Toiles of Today and 
Yesterday,” at Community Art Center, Greenville, North Caro- 
lina: “Textiles of the Italian Renaissance.” University of 
Colorado Art Gallery, Boulder, Colorado; “Two Hundred 
Years of Textile Designs.” at the Isaac Delgado Museum of 
Art. New Orleans, Louisiana. 


December. 
pire Periods,” at the Scalamandré 
West 55th Street, New York City. 


“The Greco-Roman Textiles of the Directoire and Em 
Museum of Textiles, 20 


December 3 through 5. Fourth Annual South Jersey Arts and Craft 
Show, sponsored by the Junior Department of the Haddon 
Fortnightly, 12 to 10 P.M. Display merchandise on sale. At the 
Haddon Fortnightly Club House, Haddonfield, New Jersey. 


December 4 and 5. Minute-Man Crafts group fair at New England 
Mutual Hall, Boston, Massachusetts 


“Nine Modern Designers in the Jensen 
Toledo, Ohio. 


December 1-12. Exhibition, 
Silver Tradition,” at Toledo Art Museum, 


January 1, 1953. Deadline for entries for Fleischman International 
Carpet Design Competition, co-sponsored by Detroit Institute 
of Arts. First prize, $1,000. Entry blanks and details available 
at art schools and museums and from Arthur Fleischman 
Carpet Company, 12585 Gratiot Avenue, Detroit 5, Michigan. 


January. Show of Mariska Karasz’ work at Binghamton Museum of 
Fine Arts, Binghamton, New York 


January 6-February 8. Ceramics by Jade Snow Wong. Also exhibit 
of silver pieces by Paul Revere. At Portland Art Museum, 
Portland, Oregon. 


February 6 through March 1, 1953. Exhibit of work in competi 
tion for craftsmen within 65-mile radius of Philadelphia, 
sponsored by Philadelphia Art Alliance. Deadline for entries 
January 31. For information write the Philadelphia Art Al 
liance, 251 South 18th Street, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 


SEND FOR THIS 


win DEK PEEL 


rene How to achieve Deautiful transparent, translucent 
© opaque effects with this fascinating new medium 

ad to adapt designs to shape. sise and type of objects 
— be decorated 
Doeens of original, warkling designs and 
motif 
for cre ‘iting “match mates” of “Dek-All 
objects and decorated 4 Prang Teatile 


covens Mencilling. free brush and other popular tech 

niques 

Many new uses for lettering and monograms 

STRIKING PAGES. OVER So 
FULL COLOR AND BLACK AND WHI 
LEARN HOW TO “DEK-ALL-ATE” TEA TILES. CAN. 
ISTERS. GLASSES. POTTERY DISHES. OR 
FRAMES, METAL TRAYS, WOODEN NOVELTIES. 


ONLY 25e! WRITE TODAY, DEPT. CH.9 


the American Crayon Compony 


New York 
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This is Headquarters for 


Yarns 


(WARP and WEFT) 


You may hove explicit fid wn heting and loce- 
moking supplies and equipment purchased from Hughes Fowcett Inc 
W's our business to make your weoving and crocheting easier and more 

bi more | too We have been leading importers and 
distributors of fine Irish linen threads and yarns for more thon 63 yeors 


LECLERC LOOMS .. . MISSOURI LOOMS 
STRUCTO LOOMS... GOLDEN RULE LOOMS 


Stehedco Reeds, Horness Frames, Heddles .. . Shuttles of all varieties and 
mokes... Hand and Electric Bobbin Winders... Text Books on Handweoving 
Large Selection of all hand-loom weaving accessories . . . Cotton carpet 
warp and roving lurea metallic yarns Selling agents for Lily Mills. 


in @ lorge cssortment — ofl supplies evoileble for this 
of sizes ond colors. Send 10 cents growing ort. Write for Free 
for sample color cord number Two. Number One. 


Send for 40-poge catalog No. 3 ond com- 
plete boot of somples containing 10 somple 
end color cards of linens, cottons ond wools 
Both for $1.00 postpoid ... this price to be 
reboted on first order of $10.00 or more 


coon Wughes Farweett, anc. 


Dept. cw-12 115 Franklin St., New York 13, N.Y 


CRAFTOOL 
CERAMIC WHEEL 


Basically a variable speed potters’ wheel, the patented 
CRAFTOOL becomes a ball mill, banding wheel, belt 
sander, drill, air compressor and grinder by adding simple 
attachments. Sensitive, quiet and smooth running, safe and 
easy to operate. It's apartment size—<stores in a closet. 
Plugs in anywhere. Only $179.50 complete with ball bear- 
ing motor, stand, controls and standard equipment. Write 
for catalog today. 


FEATURES: Variable and set speeds—40 to 1800 R.P.M. 
with hand and foot controls . .. 3 power take-offs at vary- 
ing speeds; also reversible . sensitive fluid-like speed 
adjustment with positive lock control . reversible 
aluminum throwing head . . . ball bearings and oilite 
bearings throughout . . . exclusive UNIVEC shaft elimi- 
nates set screws and threads . . . cast aluminum tray with 
adjustable rests is removable for cleaning . . . size: 16” x 


22” x 42” high. 
Distributed by 


Drakenfeld 


8B. F. DRAKENFELD & CO., INC. 
45-47 PARK PLACE, NEW YORK 7, N. Y. 


make your WANDS 
MORE CREATIVE with 
x-acto Knives and Tools 


Creative hands can be your greatest asset . . . X-octo knives ond 
tools help the intelligent coordi of active minds ond agile fingers 

. they con develop skill and dexterity in any ort or handicraft you 
select. 

Whether it’s boat whittling, model airplanes, wood-carving, leather- 
craft, model railroads, or ony other handicraft, you can moke your 
hands more creative with ‘“designed-for-the-job” precision-engineered 
X-acto knives, tools ond hondicraft kits. 

X-octo offers the complete line of handicraft knives, interchangeable 
blades, tools and attractive kits . 


From 25¢ to $30.—ot dealers everywhere 


Send 15¢ to cover postage 
‘ for our new illustrated 
28 page Catalog. 


X-acto Crescent Products Co., Inc. 
440 Fourth Avenue, New York 16, New York 
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Virgin and Child etched on glass 
according to a design by Tapio Wirkkala, 
the Finnish artist who also 

works in plywood sculpture. Mr. 
Wirkkala is the art director of the 

Central School in Helsinki. 


A time 


for believing 


The craftsman, like the farmer, is necessarily a believer. Faith—in the 
properties of his materials, in his ability to handle them, in the ultimate 
value of what he aspires to create from them— is the prime essential of his 
craft. It is his one indispensable tool. Faith and a lump of clay gave primi- 
tive man his first cooking-pot. Faith and two twigs brought into being the 
fire that extended that pot’s use and stimulated its maker’s imagination. 

For skepticism—the mark of the beast, in apocryphal language—there 
is no room in the craftsman’s mind, any more than there is in the farmer’s. 
The committing of a seed to the damp, April-smelling earth is an act of 
pure faith. No less so is the first cleaving blow of the chisel into the shape- 
less block of stone, the adventurous setting up of the pattern on the loom, 
the twirl of the laden potter's wheel. 

Mystics of al! times agree that the virtue of any act of faith lies in what 
it does to the soul of the believer. It is true, believers of whatever sort are 
different from non-believers. They are as self-disclosing as a pin in a 
blanket; and, to skeptics, of whatever sort, as disturbing. 

It is this basic chemical non-aflinity between believers and non-believers 
that separates the artist from his non-creative fellow men. The instinctive, 
commonly unconscious rebellion of skepticism against faith provokes 
society's antagonism to the artist. This antagonism and the separation it 
creates are at once the artist’s salvation and his danger. They are his salva- 
tion in so far as they ensure him privacy and remoteness, no matter how 
deeply tinged with condescension or contempt, in which to carry forward 
his work. They constitute a danger to the extent that they encourage or 
permit him to work in ignorance of the needs, the problems, the advantages, 
the failures and the triumphs of his time. 

Herein lies a limitation laid on every craftsman. It adds to the limitations 
intrinsic to his chosen craft and to those imposed by the materials which 
are his medium. These limitations from which there is no escape sound a 
constant challenge to his spirit. What is the answer to that challenge? More 
faith. Though there is a season for sowing and another for reaping, the 
time for believing is always Now. 

In the atomic age rife with disillusion, dismay and distrust, what can a 
reasoning man believe? It is possible that this question, which seems to 
many as unanswerable as Pilate’s, waits for the craftsman’s answer, The 
craftsman is like the Mormon in one of Saroyan’s stories who shouts en- 
couragement to the bewildered young man in the bus, “Believe everything. 
The sun, the stars, day, night, birth, death, love, hate, what you can do and 
—even more—what lies beyond your powers.” Who knows better than the 
craftsman what miracles are worked by belief of this high order? _—D. G. 
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Murals in vitreous enamel w evcexe cre 
Ostuni has adapted Navajo sand 
paintings in an enduring medium 


With thumb and two fingers the artist sprinkles 
fing 
pinghes of enamel grains onto adherent. 
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New craft technique has been developed by Peter 
Ostuni in translating Navajo sand paintings into 
panels of vitreous enamel on metal for the decoration of 
a cocktail lounge on the S.S. United States. His manner 
of working is not confined to the rendering of Indian 
designs, as might be supposed, but lends itself admirably 
to the execution of essentially modern works. Proof of this 
is an Ostuni original design which occupies the key posi- 
tion on the main wall facing the entrance to the room. 

The artist has adapted the Indian method to vitreous 
enamel on copper in such a way as to retain the delightful 
qualities of the texture, drawing and coloring, while em- 
bodying the designs of the short-lived sand paintings in a 
permanent medium. 

Indian designs were required for this room as part of 
the over-all theme, which called for American subject 
matter in decorations throughout the ship. The choice of 
Navajo sand paintings as the inspiration for these panels 
was a happy one because of their beauty and the intimate 
part they have long played in the lives of the Indians of 
the American Southwest. 

The designs are representative of the complex poetic 
and highly imaginative folklore of the Navajo and they 
express that people’s concept of the individual relation- 
ship to the elements and forces of the universe which 
affect his life, for good or evil. These symbolic pictures 
have been handed down from generation to generation. 
Seeing them, the Navajo memorized them and stored away 
the descriptions of the medicine man while they were 
painted. It is held that sand paintings are not to be classed 
as of a religious nature, except when they are used in 
conjunction with certain rites. This question arose in con- 
sidering their suitability for use as decorations on the 
ship. They are used to bring a good harvest, recovery 
from illness, protection from danger or to secure some 
other benefit. 

Some of the designs seen in the Ostuni panels relate to 
the adventures of “Bead Boy,” a mythical hero who jour- 
neyed time and again into the strange regions of the sky, 
where he had miraculous escapes and from which he re- 
turned with precious stones (“beads”), perhaps symbolic 
of the knowledge he had gained. In one of the panels 
“Bead Boy” is represented by a conventionalized head on 
the body of a bird. Represented also are eagles, hawks 
and various animals that played important parts in his 
adventures. Other panels show designs from the “Shooting 
Ceremony” which is believed to afford protection from 
arrows, snakes and lightning, all of which “shoot.” 

Navajo sand paintings are made on the ground, often 
on the floor of an Indian’s home, after it has been cleared 
of furnishings and swept. First a layer of sifted white 
sand is spread evenly to form the background. Then the 
design is painted in colored sand which is strewn upon 
the white sand. The medicine man in charge of the rite 
directs his assistants who de the actual painting. A painter 
takes a small quantity of colored sand in his hand and 
allows a slender stream of it to run between his index 
finger and middle finger, controlling the flow by the pres- 


Ostuni mural shows Bead Boy, Navajo 
symbol, in faithful version of sand painting. 


sure of his thumb. He moves his hand about, drawing 
parts of the design with the stream of sand, first one 
color, then another as required. The painters work with 
skill and artistry, drawing true lines and expressive forms. 
They produce variation of texture by using sands of dif- 
ferent degrees of coarseness. They produce color varia- 
tions by mingling sands of different color. There are 
many refinements. The traditional colors are black, white, 
red, yellow and blue, together with mixtures of these. 

As soon as the sand painting is finished the Indian for 
whom it was made takes his place, standing upon it, while 
ancient rites are performed to identify him with the sym- 
bolic design. This destroys the painting and, at the end 
of the ceremony, the sand is gathered up in sacks and 
carried out of doors, to be blown away by the wind. 
These paintings are made in a series during ceremonies 
lasting several days. 

Ostuni had seen and admired Navajo sand paintings 
when he made a 15,000-mile hitchhike tour through 
Mexico, the Southwest, Canada and across the Continent. 
He had watched the painters as they worked, he had 
studied the textural qualities, the character of the drawing 
and the color variations. 

He recalled the experience vividly and knew that if he 
were to capture the charm of the sand paintings, his tech- 
nique would have to grow out of the Indian method. Docu- 
mentation for the designs was available in books by 
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Panels in Navajo colors—-black, white, 
red, yellow, blue and mixtures, portray traditional 
motifs of ritual paintings in new medium. 


Gladys A. Reichard, professor of anthropology at Colum- 
bia University, who spent thirty years studying the 
Navajos. Two of her books contain a large number of fine 
reproductions in color of the sand paintings. They served 
as the inspiration for the panels. 

Ostuni had previously done decorative panels composed 
of modern abstract motifs in vitreous enamel on forms 
cut out of copper. These were mounted on a background 
of coarse brass wire mesh. But, since they were done more 
or less in the usual manner, those panels lacked the ex- 
traordinary textural effects, vibrancy and vigor of draw- 
ing needed to interpret the sand paintings. 

Ostuni points out that in addition to preserving the 
character of the sand paintings there was the problem of 
using for murals a medium traditionally confined to the 
decoration of small objects. The best examples of enamel 
on metal that have come down to us from historic times 


Tor: 


are small boxes, crosses and the like. Apparently the use 
of this medium for pictorial designs in the past has been 
limited, with but few exceptions, to an area no larger than 
the page of a book. It was a matter of creating a jewel- 
like effect in panels scaled to the dimensions of murals. 

In order to accomplish this purpose as well as to retain 
the character of the sand paintings, Ostuni was obliged to 
develop a technique that is very different in many re- 
spects from the accepted practice of working in vitreous 
enamels on metal. His murals are composed of cut-out 
motifs of copper in vitreous enamel applied against the 
white sand-coated surface of a sheet of aluminum which 
forms the background. 

After preliminary studies for the design of a panel had 
been developed to the artist’s satisfaction he made a 
master drawing and full-size details of the motifs, or 
separate decorative designs. 
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The first step of the work, in the actual materials, was 
scribing the outlines of the separate motifs on sheets of 
copper. The motifs were then cut out, either by hand with 
heavy metal-cutting shears or on a power-driven jig saw, 
using fine jeweler’s saw blades. The shears were used for 
cutting straight lines and the jig saw was used for cutting 
out the many small intricate parts of the designs. The 
saw blades broke with exasperating frequency, but the 
work went on. 

After the designs were cut out of the copper they were 
thoroughly cleaned and the face of the copper was rough- 
ened with an abrasive to provide a “bite” for the enamel. 
Next, the-copper cut-outs were enameled white to form a 
background for the designs which were to be applied in 
colored enamels. For this background finely-ground 
enamel was used—No. 80 mesh. It was applied by “dust- 
ing,” shaking on from a small sieve, a familiar method 
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used for this part of the work because an even, smooth 
coat of enamel was necessary. The firing of this back- 
ground was done in a conventional manner, in a kiln with 
thermostatic control to insure an even coating. 

The next step was to apply the colors forming the de- 
sign on the white background. In doing this Ostuni 
usually poured the grains of enamel through his fingers, 
just as the Indian painters strew the colored sands to 
draw the design. The smaller and more intricate details 
were drawn in a medium to which the grains of enamel 
would adhere. Then the artist sprinkled on pinches of 
enamel grains from between his thumb and first two 
fingers. The loose grains were removed and those adher- 
ing were held in place until the firing was done. 

The enamels, when applied, were in granular form of 
a glass-like substance. Their resemblance to sand was 
close enough so that they lent themselves to the same 
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fhove: Ostuni cutting moti{s out of sheet copper ; sifting ground white enamel on aluminum sheet. 


Below: firing enamel over acetylene torch; placing enamel motifs on background. 


Lewis & Sawyer 


method of handling. Hard vitreous enamels were used, of 
1350°F. and 1500°F. firing temperatures. Enamels 
ranged from the fine No. 80 mesh for the white back- 
ground of the motifs to such coarser grinds as No. 60, 
No. 50 and even No. 40 mesh. 

The colors are the same as those used by the Navajo. 
(Black. white, red, yellow and blue, also certain combina- 
tions of these colors, but no green.) Enamels of different 
colors were used together to produce the mottled effects 
of the sand paintings and the coarser grinds were used to 
retain the characteristic textures. Care was taken in firing 
not to fuse the granules to a point where they would lose 
their identity and flow into a smooth, glassy surface. The 
heat had to be removed at just the right time. 

This and other refinements were made possible by the 
method of firing over an acetylene torch instead of using 
a kiln. The method is shown in a piece of one of the cut- 
out motifs being fired. It is supperted by laying it across 
two of the row of bolts that project horizontally from a 
wooden batten. This device prevents the absorption and 


dissipation of the heat that would occur if the work were 
laid on a block of metal. Also it permits the artist to 
apply the heat from the back of the work, enabling him 
to observe the behavior of the enamel under the action of 
the heat and to control the firing with nicety. This makes 
possible the many variations in the enamels that con- 
tribute to the beauty and interest of these panels. 

If enamel on metal is to be at its best there must be a 
considerable thickness of enamel so that light will pene- 
trate and be reflected back, giving it luminosity. This 
volume is obtained very well by pouring the enamel gran- 
ules through the fingers, applying several coats, one upon 
the other, and firing them. Some parts of Ostuni’s panels 
took five or six applications of enamel. 

Countless dificulties were faced and overcome in de- 
veloping this technique. For one thing, the fine points, 
which are numerous in the more intricate parts of the 
designs, became very hot before the main part of the 
piece had reached a high enough temperature for the 
proper fusion of the enamel. Result—the enamel burned 
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off those points and had to be applied again and fired. 
Certain colors, particularly the red, burned out before 
the other colors were properly fired and had to be redone. 

When the cut-out designs or motifs had been satisfac- 
torily enameled the next step was to prepare the aluminum 
background with its coating of coarse white sand. The 
face of the aluminum was thoroughly cleaned and rough- 
ened with an abrasive, then a coat of a resin adhesive 
was applied. While the adhesive was wet, white sand was 
sifted over the surface. When the sheet was tilted the sur- 
plus sand fell off and the sand which stuck to the adhesive 
remained as a coating. If it was not perfect, the operation 
had to be done over again until a satisfactory surface was 
obtained. This involved, each time, cleaning of the de- 
fective coating down to the aluminum. 

The final stage was mounting the designs, or motifs, 
on the background of the panel. First the motifs were laid 
in place and adjusted with care. Because many of them 
were composed of several pieces and the operation was 
delicate, this was tedious. Then the outline of each piece 
was scribed on the background to mark its place. The 
same adhesive used to hold the sand on the aluminum 
background was applied to the backs of the pieces and to 
the portions of the background upon which they were to 
be mounted. 

Then the motifs were ironed down with an electric iron 
of the erdinary household variety, but used very hot—so 
hot that asbestos gloves had to be worn. The heat and the 
pressure together relieved the residual stresses in the cop- 
per which were due to the firing, and took the buckles 
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out. The background became so hot that the resin ad- 
hesive was set, holding the sand coating firmly. 

These difficulties are only a few of the obstacles which 
had to be overcome in perfecting the technique outlined 
here. The artist worked fourteen hours a day for months 
cutting out and enameling the motifs. It was hard, trying 
work to cut and fire day after day, and to find solutions 
to the new problems. The last weeks were made up mostly 
of eighteen-hour work days and for the last two days no 
rest was possible, for the deadline had to be met. 

Peter Ostuni was used to living the hard way. His ambi- 
tion was to be a painter. Rather than sell a painting be- 
fore it satisfied him, he had earned his living as a steve- 
dore, roofer, seaman, house painter, skating-rink operator 
and counselor. Ostuni was born in New York, graduated 
from Cooper Union with a first prize in 1936 and later 
taught there. He has painted for twenty years. 

In addition to the twelve mural panels representing 
Navajo sand paintings, which Ostuni was commissioned to 
execute for the S.S. United States, there is a thirteenth 
panel showing an original design. Ostuni received per- 

:mission to introduce this in order to complete the room as 
he felt it should be, with a modern work harmonizing 
with the Indian designs. 


Eugene Clute, author of books on architecture and allied 
arts and editor of magazines in that field, has made a not- 
able contribution to the literature on design and crafts- 
manship. His interest in the applied arts leads him to study 
techniques, old and new, in working various materials. 


Ostuni completes walls with original 
modern panel inspired by ancient Indian designs. 
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BY RENEE MOUTARD-ULDRY 


Photographs by Pierre Jahan 


A distinguished contribution to 


modern art and decoration 


Jacques Plasse Le Caisne at his loom. Right: 
“Bestiaire,” one of his tapestries from a painting 
by Olin. Top: “Les Trois Coupes,” cartoon 

by Bertholle, woven by Bilou Plasse Le Caisne. 
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French tapestry weavers 


J ps ENTY YEARS AGO the little family of weavers Plasse 
Le Caisne had their first modest exhibition in Paris 
in the rue des Beaux-Arts. Today they have exhibited their 
remarkable tapestries at the Petit Palais and the Salons 
des Artistes Décorateurs at Paris, and as far afield as San 
Francisco. They have taken medals and prizes in many 
places. They have received commissions from the Presi- 
dent of the French Republic, for hangings for the Pavillon 
de Marly, from the Ministry des Beaux Arts and from the 
Monuments Historiques, as well as from great cathedrals 
and many small village churches. 

There are four in the family, Jacques and Bilou Plasse 
Le Caisne, and their children Joel and Christine. Three 
of them still are actively engaged in weaving. The son is 
devoting himself mainly to study and work in the field 
of graphic arts, although he has not dropped his weav- 
ing completely. Given in broad outline, the early vicissi- 
tudes and extraordinary rise of Jacques and Bilou will 
throw light on them as artists. 

Jacques and Bilou Plasse Le Caisne were young intel- 
lectuals, cultivated, idealistic and in love with art. Eager, 
hard-working, they both wanted above all to live simply 
and according to their tastes and principles. To remain 
close to the soil and to develop manual skills was an 
essential part of their philosophy. Through a series 
of misfortunes they had been stripped of all worldly 
goods; but they had kept intact the enthusiasm which 
was to launch them upon their new career. Bilou had 
been a dancer. During a visit to England she was intro- 
duced, quite by chance, to the art of handweaving. She 
gave up her dancing forthwith and embarked with Jacques 
on a tour of France which was to last for several years 
and was destined, moreover, to put them at the top of 
their chosen profession. 

After the exposition of 1932, they traveled and so- 
journed from l’Ardéche to the Haute Loire, from Brittany 


Decorative mural hanging designed and handwoven 
by their talented daughter, Christine Plasse Le Caisne. 


in the far north to the Mayenne district and as far south 
as Lyons. They became vagabonds, journeymen in the 
ancient sense of the word—afoot or on bicycle—traveling 
the highways and byways from village to village. They 
took lessons from the local weavers and, incidentally, 
helped to revive in many places this ancient craft which 
was rapidly disappearing. Young people everywhere were 
turning to the more exciting jobs, the richer emoluments 
of the towns. So they went about rescuing handcarved 
shuttles, reels, spinning wheels, warp beams and distaffs 
abandoned to the attic. But most important, they studied 
exhaustively with the old weavers all the various branches 
of weaving and learned the tricks of the trade. 

With their wanderings at an end, Jacques and Bilou 
found themselves rich in experience—and forever devoted 
to handweaving. Although they were as poor as ever, they 
succeeded in acquiring a dilapidated old farm, a thatcher’s 
property at Houx, near Maintenon in the heart of I’lle de 
France. Here they installed themselves, their children, 
Christine and Joel, their dog and their equipment. They 
converted the house to their needs, mended the roofs. (I 
have slept in a loft under the eaves with a ceiling made 
of reeds interwoven with strands of red cotton.) Thus the 
farm-studio was protected fairly well against wind, hail 
and driving rains. 

Father, mother and children wove tirelessly. Christine 
and Joel were only four and six years old, but they 
learned to throw the shuttle before they could read or 
write. One cold November they were commissioned to 
make curtains for a little church near Chartres; the night 
before the work was to be delivered, Jacques and Bilou 
took turns at the loom, the one off duty bringing the other 
a bowl of hot wine, hour by hour, to ward off exhaustion 
and cold. (There was never any possibility of even trying 
to heat these barn-like rooms with their sagging beams. ) 
At dawn the tapestries for the church were finished. 
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Days, months and years passed, tuned to the rhythm of 
the shuttle and enlivened by the old songs of the weaver, 
for the whole household sang while it worked. 


Le tisserand Taube se déméne 

Tout en croisant la trame avec la chaine 
Un fil cassé, du temps perdu, 

Comment pourrai-je avoir mon dé? 

Et tip et tap et roulant la 

Et poussant la navette 

Le beau temps viendra. ... 


By this time their work was accepted as professional. 
Authentic and beautiful, it included linen for sheets and 
for dish towels; fine handkerchief linens; table covers 
made according to the ancient technique of weaving nar- 
row strips of multicolored rags on a cotton warp. Their 
patient years of research had borne fruit. They wove bro- 
eaded silks in the tradition of Lyons; lengths of cotton 
for skirts and dresses in brilliant bayadere stripes, gay 
as field flowers; soft double-faced scarves one side of 
natural or brown wool, spun by the weavers themselves, 
the other side in the heavy, pliable silk from the Monts 
d Arée; and, above all, their now famous panels and tap- 


estries for churches. 
Then the war came. Jacques left, and it was up to 


“Tragédie” and “Comédie,” panels woven by Plasse Le Caisne from Le Moal’s designs. 


Bilou to provide a liveliliood for the children and to keep 
intact the house, the garden, the equipment, the fabrics, 
the store of yarns. The job took courage, but Bilou was 
determined, come what might, to preserve for her hus- 
band’s return all that they had built together. It was 
through no fault of her own that she didn’t entirely suc- 
ceed. The house had been extensively damaged by bombs; 
walls were crumbling, there were holes in the roof, doors 
and windows had been torn out by explosions. On Jacques’ 
return, lacking money and materials to work with (it was 
the end of 1940), the family Plasse Le Caisne became 
carpenters, masons, painters. Jacques, assisted by his chil- 
dren, now grown and capable, succeeded in restoring the 
well-loved home. 

Their faith in their work was staunch and, finally, hard- 
earned encouragement began to come in from outside. In 
1940 Jacques Plasse received the Biumenthal prize for 
French Design and Art. During this dificult period, with 
its shortage of materials, the unique virtues of hand- 
weaving began to be appreciated. More orders poured in 
than they could fill, for lack of yarn. All industrial weav- 
ing had been cut off, as indeed had all industrial produc- 
tion, such as pottery making. As the economy of the na- 
tion gradually returned to normal, the weavers could at 
last take up their work again. It was then that the Plasse 


Liturgical ornament in the weaving, 

shows how Plasse Le Caisne works from a cartoon 
by Manessier. Right: The loom, showing 

the shuttle as it begins its transverse flight. 


Le Caisnes put on a show at the Petit Palais, at the Salon 
Artistes des Décorateu;s and; later, in San Francisco. 

However, Jacques and Bilou continued to dream of 
bigger things. They designed and built looms, spinning 
wheels and other equipment according to time-honored 
tradition, but modified by their varied, regional experi- 
ence. At one time they practiced and taught at the weav- 
ing center of Sceaux where their aim was to lift the great 
craft from the rut which might easily have reduced it to 
the level of the hobbyist. Later they were asked to re- 
organize a weaving school and set up an atelier in Mon- 
treal, Canada; they taught there for a year together. On 
another trip Jacques and Christine visited several Ameri- 
can cities and also Holland. For art to them was not lim- 
ited to one craft; all art forms, every expression of genius 
excited them. 

Back in France, the Plasse Le Caisnes decided to under- 
take the weaving of tapestries in collaboration with cer- 
tain painters. Without giving up traditional techniques, 
while at the same time carrying on their other proj- 
ects, they planned to weave murals in keeping with the 
new architecture and its newest and most characteristic 
material—reinforced cement. Although they had no con- 
tact with the tapestry-weaving of Aubusson or of Feltin, 
which had been revived by Jean Lurgat and his artisans, 
they adapted their techniques to the esthetic framework of 
modern architectural needs. 

The current renaissance of tapestry-weaving coincides 
with social and economic changes and supersedes the long 
rule of an individualistic society, according to René 
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Huyghe of the Sorbonne, who has explored this whole 
subject with Jean Lurgat. In his opinion, tapestry has 
been reborn in the community spirit of the great medie- 
val centers. The religious and military motives which in- 
spired the builders of the churches, monasteries, cathe- 
drals and fortified castles no longer impel our modern 
architects. Nevertheless their work is destined, as in the 
Middle Ages, to satisfy not merely the taste and pleasure 
of single individuals. Public buildings are unlike the ar- 
chitecture of the Seventeenth, Eighteenth and Nineteenth 
Centuries—luxurious palaces for princes, financiers and 
the rich bourgeoisie, all elaborate repositories which 
opulent patrons filled with priceless works of art for 
their own delectation. Now art and culture are for all 
people. Museums, churches, town halls, factories, schools, 
hospitals, even railway stations claim the best talent 
among contemporary architects, The new materials used 
in today’s architecture contribute to the development of 
a totally original style which reserves—again, as in the 
Middle Ages—vast surfaces that invite decoration. From 
this has sprung the revival of frescoes, decorative paint- 
ing, mosaic, glass work and especially of tapestry—at the 
expense of “easel” painting. If our great artists have re- 
mained faithful to this medium—figures such as Matisse, 
Leger, Dufy, as well as many of the younger men who 
follow the trend toward non-objectivism—we find them 
nonetheless concerned also with the solutions for mural 
decoration on a grand scale. 

The Plasse Le Caisnes have themselves been struck with 
the challenging nature of these contemporary problems 
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and have noted that the genre, the “signature” of certain 
painters—Le Moal, Bazaine, Manessier, Olin, Lambert- 
Rucki, Survage, Bertholle, Bissiére, Gleizes—-no longer 
lend themselves to the traditional techniques of tapestry 
weaving. The research of these weavers has tended to 
synthesize technique and fiber with the character of large- 
scale structures, with their style and, consequently, with 
the hangings to be used in them. They have used all their 
ingenuity to devise freely a type of decorative weaving 
which could translate the spirit of the painting, whose 
means of expression-—weave and fibers—should at once 
fit the scale of noble expanses and be in harmony with 
the stark roughness of the material most commonly used, 
that is, concrete. For it must be kept in mind that such 
tapestries as [ Apocalypse or la Dame de la Licorne—to 
select two of the most famous—were woven to enhance 
cathedrals and chateaux with walls of stone or carved 
paneling. Jacques Plasse Le Caisne has counteracted the 
rustic effect of jute in its natural shades——white, ecru, 
reddish or brown—and of coarse wool spun at different 
tensions, cotton, linen and even silk by combining it with 
very fine, uniform woolen fibers, of a luxurious, almost 
sensuous beauty, often reinforced with. strands of silk or 
gold and silver. These mediums give great variety together 
with a well-worn textural effect. On the other hand, he 
works effectively through proportion, through weave 

whether satin, toile, plain or broken diagonals—as well 
as with the highlights of the textile itself, to reproduce the 
textured effect of the painting; its planes, its three-dimen- 


Albert Gleizes’ “Virgin and Child.” 


handwoven by Jacques Plasse Le Caisne. 


sional quality, its very freedom. The vertical warp, usually 
of cotton, is readily visible. It supports and complements 
the hues of the weft, greatly heightens the effectiveness of 
a rich, untrammeled technique and enhances the bold in- 
ventiveness of the composition. 

These weavers have thus put at the disposal of the 
painter a flexible and powerful instrument, for it is in 
close collaboration with him that this “transposition” 
develops, based always upon the spirit and the decorative 
intention of a wall hanging. 

A huge panel such as “dux Douze Apétres,” from a 
cartoon by Lambert-Rucki, designed as a background for 
a crucifix carved in wood by the sculptor himself, is 
woven entirely of string of various thicknesses, in natural 
shades. Whereas, the tall “Vierge,” created on the theme 
of the Litanies, by Le Moal, is intended to enliven the 
interior of the church with its rhythms and its colors in 
the manner of a stained-glass window. It lives and spar- 
kles to attract from afar the eyes and the prayers of the 
faithful who enter the sanctuary of which she is the heart 
and the symbol. 

The two panels, “7ragédie” and “Comédie,” also de- 
signed by Le Moal, are rich and effective in an en- 
tirely different way. though woven with the same tech- 
nique by Jacques Plasse, and have the same comple- 
mentary relation to their architectural background. 

For each painter and for each conception the Plasse 
Le Caisnes undertake special technical study and, conse- 
quently, use fresh methods each time—“L’Oiseau” drawn 
by Olin stands out in relief against a solid background; 
“Composition Abstraite” by Bertholle gives the effect of 
a fine cameo, in black and gray tones of almost graphic 
severity. We have watched Manessier and Jacques Plasse 
Le Caisne prepare and then discuss the interpretation of a 
large tapestry called “L’Hiver,” also an abstraction, ca- 
denced subtly throughout its woven planes of black, pure 
yellows and blues on a warp of brilliant white. The 
painter explained his intention, the weaver applied his 
ingenuity to supply the material factors—fibers and tex- 
tures—-which without a doubt have enhanced the cartoon. 
In its realistic beauty it bears the mark of this skillful 
collaboration between the artists. 

While Bilou and Jacques Plasse Le Caisne devote them- 
selves to the execution of painters’ cartoons, their daugh- 
ter Christine dreams of weaving her own compositions. 
She has already woven panels which show an exceptional 
feeling for rhythm and textural values—sure of taste and 
restrained in coloring. Above all she has the faculty, al- 
most subconscious with her, of expressing herself with 
her shuttle. 

It was indeed an uncharted adventure to which the 
weavers Plasse Le Caisne gave themselves so wholeheart- 
edly. And it is impossible to classify the results—those 
vast tapestries which, by their techniques as well as by 
their conception, represent a new formula, bold and utterly 
independent of the past. It was inevitable that the trend 
of our times, new requirements and materials, should in- 
spire fresh concepts and methods in France, especially, 
where ingenuity in hand skills has always been insepar- 
able from the genius of its people. 


Wme. Renée Moutard-Uldry, editor of “Arts, Beaux-Arts, 
Journal des Arts.” published weekly in Paris, has a world- 
wide knowledge of the arts and crafts, particularly those 
of her compatriots. This article is a free translation of 
what we hope may be a series on handcrafts in France. 
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Creative arrangements 


BY MILDRED BURRAGE 


Coral branch, driftwood, minerals . . . elements of 
timeless beauty which conjure the mirabilia of old 


fi pace is today a widespread interest in mineral speci- 
mens, in shells, in corals, in driftwood. all seen as 
things of beauty and interest. We are concerned with their 
texture, form and decorative value. This is nothing new; 
from time out of mind they have been admired and have 
moved in and out of fashion. Great artists, sculptors, dec- 
orators and craftsmen have been inspired to use them in 
many ways, but today we see them freshly as things to 
contemplate and to enjoy for themselves. We know more 
of the history of shells and stones than has been known 
before, but it is doubtful whether we appreciate any more 
their actual beauty. 

The collector and the artist look at specimens dif- 
ferently. As painter, | have never collected for collecting’s 
sake, but | have picked up treasures all my life, starting 
as a small child with shells, bits of waterworn glass and 
driftwood and rocks on the Maine coast. In Italy it was 
fascinating to find bits of time-colored glass and marble 


of different kinds. Then one winter while my sister Made- 
leine and I were in Nevada, we were taken by friends 
into the desert “to see a man about a mine.” We had no 
idea what this would lead to, but if anyone ever invites 
you to go on such an excursion be sure to go. Your whole 
life may be changed, greatly to your advantage, and you 
will undoubtedly be presented with some very nice min- 
eral specimens. Ours were of rose quartz, and when the 
miner said he knew where we could get “Nevada dia- 
monds” we were lost indeed. By the time we went on to 
California the car was full of rocks. We found a lapidary 
and he cut some of the rose quartz at our direction into 
uneven pendants with holes in one end. They were very 
attractive. But having no chains wé had to improvise and 
so hung them on cords from San Francisco’s Chinatown. 
The “Nevada diamonds,” which turned out to be beauti- 
fully cut smoky quartz pebbles, were so small we could 
do nothing with them. The next step was to learn how to 
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set them. Fortunately a well-known jewelry maker from 
Philadelphia happened to be spending the summer in 
Maine where we live. She gave my sister six lessons in 
the fundamental techniques of metalwork and my sister 
has been making jewelry ever since. 

Then we began collecting specimens which she could 
have cut to her own specifications for the jewelry she 
designed. We went on a great many trips before collecting 
became a national hobby, or the name rockhound was 
heard of. While my sister was interested only in speci- 
mens of gem quality | was picking up rocks that seemed 
interesting in color or texture. I kept wishing that I could 
think how to use them so that when I took them home 
they would not turn into mere dust-catching objects. 

On a beach in South Carolina | found some wonderful 
orange coral twigs. Remembering the Chinese jade and 
coral trees, | made a pair of decorations, using the coral 
against sheets of Maine mica with lemon-yellow sea fans 
I had picked up in a gift shop, set in a plaster base with 
blue-green Maine beryl! and odd pebbles from Lake Tahoe 
and the Nevada desert. The manual-training teacher in 
our high school made wooden bases to hold them. I cov- 
ered them with gesso and red-gold water size for burnish- 
ing, but did not apply gold as the color was perfect. 

I was so excited with the result that I went over my 
store of rocks and shells, which had accumulated in the 
barn, and began to put together things | had never seen 
combined. | made a great many experiments. | made 
baroque decorations with gold leaf on the bases, I used 
Victorian glass bells over circular arrangements. | cut 
sheets of mica into feathers. I filled shells, stripped or 
polished, with feathers and old coral from a Maine attic. 
These had been brought home long ago in a sailing ship. 
Friends brought me sea fans from Bermuda, treasures 
from the East. I had a summer exhibition in Maine and 
was asked by a decorator to show in Boston. 


I had no idea what to call my arrangements, but Dr. 
Erwin Panofsky, the art historian, cast his kindly and 
humorous eye upon them and said at once there was no 
doubt whatever about them, they were “Marvels.” To 
quote him, “The fine old term ‘Marvels’ (from mirabilia) 
in the Middle Ages denoted anything extraordinary and 
thus worthy of attention, but gradually came to designate 
the wonders of nature as opposed to the products of 
human artifice. ‘Kunst und Wunderkammern,’ ‘Cabinets 
Containing Works of Art and Marvels,’ was the term ap- 
plied in the Sixteenth and Seventeenth Centuries to those 
delightful collections in which minerals and ostrich eggs, 
seashells and stuffed chameleons were serenely combined 
with paintings, bronzes and ivory carvings—the forerun- 
ners of the British Museum as opposed to the purer but 
perhaps less entertaining “Museums of Art.’ ” 

The war came and it was only last summer that | 
began again to make “Marvels.” I found that I was seeing 
my material in a different way, that I was most interested 
in the specimen itself, set in the simplest possible base to 
hold it in the right position for observation. This proved 
particularly successful with waterworn wood. We have 
been a little startled in Maine by the driftwood fad. We 
have always considered the wood interesting in a fantastic 
way, useful for firewood, of primary importance in the 
making of a proper clambake. But its recognition as one 
of nature’s works of art and its use as a display medium 
in the field of decoration, not to mention the discovery 
that it had a cash value, have amazed us. I had never 
experimented with driftwood, but last winter I found 
some pieces of waterworn wood with no protuberances 
and was amazed at the way they assumed the withdrawn 
dignity of Henry Moore's female forms. 

We are all affected by our times and by the work of 
contemperary painters and sculptors. Would I ever have 
brought home from Arizona that cow’s skull I found 
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lying in the desert, all its bones bleached white, if it had 
not been for Georgia O'Keefe? Would I ever have picked 
up on a Maine beach that piece of waterworn bone with 
its openings if it had not been for Henry Moore? Would 
I have seen that strange pebble lying apart in all its magic 
if it had not been for Salvador Dali? Would the some- 
thing glimpsed half-hidden in a rock have suggested itself 
if it had not been for Brancusi and other modern sculp- 
tors? I know their work has widened my seeing. 

I have learned a great deal experimenting with “Mar- 
vels,” and I think other people may also. In working with 
materials that are new do not be afraid to use things that 
look right together, even if there is no apparent connec- 
tion between them. This is a visual operation. Think first 
of all of scale in putting things together. Think about the 
space surrounding the objects; do they cut it well or ill? 
Think of texture. Do the different objects supplement 
each other and add interest? Think of color and of how 
you will stain the plaster base. Think of what you want 
to bring out in mounting any specimen. Is anything you 
do going to intrude and spoil something nature did, or 
will it accent and reinforce it? If you ponder these things 
well you will be giving yourself a course in creative 
activity that will bring you into the stream of today’s 
moving forces. Do not forget that using things imagina- 
tively, in a new way, is something man has always done. 
It is his business here and his need. Long ago the Psalmist 
noted that “the stone which the builders refused has be- 
come the headstone of the corner.” It is man, searching, 
selecting, who puts it there—today and tomorrow. 


Mildred Burrage is a painter and active member of the 
Maine Coast Craftsmen group, lives in Wiscasset. Last 


spring her crystal arrangements were exhibited at the 
Baltimore Museum of Art, where a selection of jewelry by 
Madeleine Burrage is to be shown sometime this winter. 


Felicitous combinations, far left and counterclockwise : 
waterworn sandstone mounted with shells and 

minerals, Waterworn gypsum. Driftwood, mounted. F our 
units of fluorite with mica, two pieces of foliated 

mica with green beryl, iridescent shell with mica, 
amazonite and fluorite. Sea fan, mica, coral, small minerals. 
Nautilus shell, cut mica, rose quartz and crystals. 
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BY TAMMIS KEEFE 


the Handkerchief... fashion accessory 


“Bangkok,” silk handkerchief above, Miss Keefe designed in rich, Far 
Eastern colors with gold and silver printed on for added luxury. Left to right: “Rajput,” 
“Birdcages.” “Ballooning,” “ Antique Collector,” “Music,” “Tapestry.” 
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1TH the possible exception of Topsy—and even her 
. pee is open to question in these enlightened days 
—everything and everybody has a historical origin that 
influences its present state of being. While the historical 
approach is usually reserved for establishing the behavior 
pattern of mice or men, or by advertising agencies to 
establish the superiority of their clients’ wares, | would 
like to turn the spotlight of history briefly on a small 
square of fabric, known in Roman days as the “suda- 
rium,” later as “muck-rinder,” “muckender,” “mokedore” 
(derived from the French mouchoir ) or “handcouvrechef,” 
which we know as the handkerchief. While not a great 
deal has been written about this charming fashion acces- 
sory, it is extremely interesting to note the common fac- 
tor that turns up throughout the centuries—the appear- 
ance, use and value of the handkerchief, call it what you 
will, was determined by the fashions of the times. 

In Roman days, from the Second Century B.C., it was 
the custom for the patrician group, both men and women, 
to carry handkerchiefs of fine cotton. The ladies waved 
approval with theirs, the men mopped their brows. The 
fact that handkerchiefs were the exclusive property of 
noLles. and a badge of distinction and symbol of power, 
left the perspiring common man with nothing to use but 
his mantle for wiping away blood, sweat or tears as the 
case might be. 

Later on in history, the status of the handkerchief was 
raised even further by the hand of royalty—three queens, 
in fact, had a particular hand in it. Queen Elizabeth, that 
great arbiter of fashion, became a collector of fabulous 
handkerchiefs that would have been worth a casket of 
jewels some rival potentate might offer for her favor. Of 
course, the fact that these handkerchiefs were heavily and 
exquisitely embroidered with rea! gold and silver threads, 
with a light dusting of jewels, or were made of fragile 
laces, had some bearing on the matter; and Good Queen 
Bess, never portrayed without a fabulous trifle of linen, 


lace or silk in her hand, was always one for a good rous- 
ing round of “drop-the-handkerchief,” provided it were 
worth a king’s ransom. 

In the Elizabethan period, too, arose the first use of 
colored embroidery in the handkerchief. Until then, ladies 
used colored threads to embroider tapestries, and prob- 
ably pillows and Elizabethan antimacassars, but under 
the egis of Elizabeth, the handkerchief assumed such 
fashion and romantic importance that it was worthy of 
the finest efforts and attendant eyestrain. Lavish initials 
and symbols were embroidered by ladies of the court for 
their current gentlemen favorites who, in turn, wore them 
tucked into their hats. 

In the time of the Louis’-—-XIV, XV and XVI—no one, 
male or female, considered himself or herself properly 
accoutered without a very ornate handkerchief. During 
this mad period, the size and shape of the handkerchief 
changed almost hourly, as each vied with the other for 
something different. Finally, Marie Antoinette got bored 
with never knowing what size or shape her next handker- 
chief was going to be, and prevailed upon Louis XVI to 
do something about it. So he passed an edict that hence- 
forth all handkerchiefs should be as long as they were 
wide and we can thank him for our square handkerchief 
of today. Whether or not this is a particularly world- 
shattering contribution is debatable, but from the stand- 
point of the designer it certainly makes life much simpler. 

Oddly enough, the Empress Josephine’s teeth had a 
decided influence on the fashion of the handkerchief. It 
seems that while she was beautiful, her teeth weren't, and 
she was quite sensitive about the whole thing—so much 
so, in fact, that she never spoke without casually waving 
a handkerchief in front of her lips to cover up her dental 
deficiencies. Hence, because the Empress casually waved 
a handkerchief it became the thing to do, not only in the 
court of France, but wherever the influence of the Direc- 
toire period was felt in Europe. 


Conversation pieces, mostly in linen, Tammis Keefe 
handkerchie}s are designed for a variety 

of personalities, come in four captivating color 
combinations. Bottom to far right: “Fern,” 
“Marine,” “Thank You,” “Vodvil,” “Trip Tease.” 


The printed handkerchief didn’t come into being until 
the end of the Eighteenth and first part of the Nineteenth 
Century. These were mostly from copper engravings in 
which limited colors were used, giving them more the 
appearance of colored etchings than the print we know 
today. During this period, the handkerchief not only was 
a thing of fashion, but became a great political campaign 
medium. The technique of the cartoon was applied to 
linen and cotton squares, resulting in some very amusing 
records of the times. 

Today, we have no Roman patriciahs, no Queen Bess, 
no Louis’ and their ladies with nothing better to do than 
worry about the size of tomorrow’s handkerchief. And 
yet the fashion, which they all aided and abetted each in 
his own way, has carried over, but with a difference. 

Relieved by the advent of the tissue of the mundane, 
functional duties having to do with mopping and blowing 
(which the handkerchief acquired along the way), it is 
once again a true fashion accessory, an expression of ele- 
gance, charm, wit or color, freer perhaps than it ever has 
been to express to the fullest any or all of those attributes. 
Today, too, thanks to the great refinements in printing 
processes, and due to the development in particular of 
silk screening to the point of a fine art, it is the print 
handkerchief that will leave its mark on this particular 
segment of fashion. The wonderful range of dyes and 
colors available these days makes it possible to create 
designs that are a far, far cry from the copper engravings 
of the Eighteenth and Nineteenth Centuries. It is possible 
to make a real fashion statement, and one that can be 
enjoyed by everyone, not by just a favored few. 

It is the combination of all these elements, plus the 
challenge of designing for a relatively small area, that 
makes the handkerchief extremely interesting to the tex- 
tile print designer. There are as many ways of approach- 
ing the problem as there are those approaching it. I can 
speak only from my own experience as a designer. 

I find I approach the problem from either of two 
angles—that of creating a “conversation piece” (whose 
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historical forerunner, | suppose, is that copper-engraved 
campaign piece) or the strictly fashion approach, keyed 
to current themes of color and influence that are consid- 
ered high-style in the market. Unlike the “clean white 
handkerchief without which no Lady ever left the house,” 
the printed handkerchief rarely lives a life of its own. 
It is, or should be, part and parcel of the fashion picture. 
This is what gives it fashion significance, and takes it out 
of the pocketbook into the belt or pocket, wherever an 
accent is called for. 

As for sources and influences that determine design, 
these, too, have changed. Rather than the fashion habits 
of personages, as formerly, it is more often places which 
affect the fashion statement. With most of the world on 
wheels or wings, design influence may come from any- 
where—from the East, from the marble inlays of Italy, 
from the bullfighters of Spain, from Japan, South Amer- 
ica, Africa. Wherever it comes from, it is reflected 
throughout the fashion picture. Fashion in America has 
become an integrated, coordinated industry, and anyone 
designing for it, especially in the accessory field, must 
approach it with that in mind. 

In order to keep up with the rapidly-changing fashion 
picture, research into historical or primitive design form 
should be endless. All this wealth of material that is made 
available to the designer today, plus the natural wonders 
that surround us daily, offer countless springboards to the 
imagination of the designer. Anything is possible, any 
subject matter is probable in so far as method and tech- 
nique are carefully measured and weighed to extract the 
fullest qualities from the design source. Several of the 
handkerchiefs shown here illustrate the use of historical 
and native design sources. “Rajput” was based on the 
characteristics of the East Indian approach to the decora- 
tion of textiles. The Indians are the great masters of this, 
and have offered much to the textile world. “Bangkok” 
was based on Siamese designs and is printed in brilliant 
colors, with the addition of gold and silver further to 
suggest the opulence of Oriental design. “Tapestry,” of 


course, was suggested by the richness of the mille fleurs 
quality of the early French tapestries. 

As for using research material, I can’t say strongly 
enough that it should not be done for the purpose of 
burglary. Too often in America today, the words “in- 
spired” or “adapted” are used in place of the words 
“copied” or “imitated.” Research is of value to the de- 
signer only in direct proportion to his honesty and his 
imagination. Research is the titivation that stirs new ideas 
and expressions into being. It must never be the excuse 
for a rehash of existing thought. 

To get off my soap box and back to why I design 
handkerchiefs in the way I do—while creating high- 
fashion expressions is fascinating and ever-changing, 
frankly, I get the most fun out of what are called the 
conversation pieces that seem to constitute the larger 
part of my efforts. “Trip Tease,” “Vodvil,” “Ballooning,” 
“Music,” to name a few of them, were created solely ‘ 
for the purpose of satisfying the ego of the receiver, or 
simply to amuse with the unexpected, all within the limits 
of an individual hankie. 

Although the fashion element may become less distinct 
in designing these fun things (as opposed to the strong 
Eastern statement in “Rajput,” for instance), the fashion 
feeling and rightness is no less important, and is ex- 
pressed by the choice and use of scale and color. 

If I were asked what I consider the most important fac- 
tor in design generally, and in handkerchief design spe- 
cifically, I should say “Color,” for color prepares the 
emotions for the design itself, as music sets the mood of 
a play. It is proper use of this element that makes it pos- 
sible to create a telling, capsule statement within a fifteen- 
inch square, whether for fun or fashion. 


Tammis Keefe designs handkerchiefs and scarves for Kim- 
ball Inc., sold at Lord & Taylor, New York; recently did 
the Indra Group for Golding Decorative Fabrics. Formerly 
she lived on the West Coast where she was art director for 


“Arts and Architecture,” later worked with Dorothy Liebes. 
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Picault, potter of BY OPPI UNTRACHT 


Vallauris A sound interpreter of 
basic forms with a brilliant flair 


for decoration 


~ 


Picault discussing pottery with Picasso, 

his next-door neighbor. Right: Wares displayed 
at his atelier in Vallauris, showing 

the varied shapes on his shelves, the pleasing 
diversity of surface decoration. Far 

right: Artisan applies brush inside cup. 
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mip the welter of machine-made products that have 
A spread over our age like an inexhaustible lava, a few 
green isles of individual craftsmanship offer asylum and 
relief. Such an oasis is the town of Vallauris in southern 
France. This charming piace, which dates back to Roman 
times as a pottery center, has had a renaissance under 
the impetus of Picasso since his first exposition at the 
Nerolium in 1948. A friend and next-door neighbor of 
Picasso, Robert Picault, who has joined the impressive 
list of Vallauris potters, has a taste for form and a quality 
that are the best hallmarks of modern handcrafts. 

M. Picault is thirty-two, energetic and warm in manner. 
He studied design at the Ecole des Arts Appliqués in Paris 
until 1939 when, like thousands of other Frenchmen, he 
was mobilized. In 1945 he came to Golfe-Juan on the 
sunny Riviera and met Maccary, an old potter from Val- 
lauris. “From him I learned the essentials of the potter's 
craft,” M. Picault says. “After a few months, I founded 
the Atelier Callis with an associate from the Ecole. We 
gave free rein to our imagination, and in the next two 
years created all soris of pieces.” Together they produced 
lamp bases, vases and candelabra. 

Many potteries in Vallauris specialize in kitchen pot- 
tery, but these have become devitalized in design over 


the years. Their forms had not changed since 1900, and 
in some cases long before that. World War II and the 
attendant shortages of enameled metal porcelain and alu- 
minum for cooking ware gave new impetus to a demand 
for ceramic utensils in France. In 1948 Picault, realizing 
this demand, started his own atelier on the Route du 
Fournas. \t was here that we interviewed Robert Picault 
and his wife Simone, herself an accomplished potter. The 
atelier shows every sign of success, but the early struggle 
was hard. M. Picault tells his own story: 

“I decided to make the kind of pottery which would 
have a truly indigenous character. For this it was neces- 
sary above all to use the clay of the area, to fire that clay 
in the flames of nearby Alpine pines, and to inspire myself 
with the traditional forms-of the locality.” 

Picault studied carefully the design of articles for 
kitchen use made and sold in Vallauris. Whatever seemed 
to him impractical or in bad form, he modified, For in- 
stance, Vallauris pottery, he found, had borders decorated 
in fragile relief. He stripped these forms of their bric-a- 
brac quality and returned to simple lines which are at 
once traditional and modern. 

“I realized that the potential consumers of pottery here 
had had their buying power reduced by the war. I rea- 
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The sequence below shows the amazing 

freedom and spontaneity of painter turned potter, 
applying decoration to a platter 

freehand, with delicate, sweeping brush strokes. 


Below: Robert Picault shaping 
on the wheel various vessels for wine or 
water. Finished jugs at bottom. 


Photographs by Oppi Untracht 
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soned that three things would be necessary: to make ob- 
jects of utility first of all, things in which use would be 
primary; second, to make objects with an esthetic appeal ; 
third, to make these products reasonable in price.” By 
founding his efforts on this sound basis Picault, like all 
first-rate craftsmen, was going back to the essentials of 
the applied arts. 

Again keeping his clientéle and their needs in mind, he 
decided against complete dinner sets. Instead he made 
single pieces, plates, salad bowls and casseroles which 
could be sold individually and be replaced when neces- 
sary. After some experimentation he settled on two colors 
for decoration—green (copper oxide) and brown (man- 
ganese oxide) on a background of opaque white. This 
decoration was at first geometric in theme, and later in- 
cluded flowers, birds and fish in endless combinations. 
The extreme variety, freedom and directness of motif are 
the basis for the popularity of his commercial pottery 
today. M. Picault also found that firing in muffled kilns 
in direct flame gave his glazes variations in color and 
texture that are a great part of their charm. 

What are Picault’s own standards of appreciation in 
ceramics? “My admiration in pottery,” he says, “is first 
of all for the Chinese potters of the early dynasties. They 
established once and for all the canons of beauty in 
ceramics and achieved the most marvelous alliance of 
form and material. My own desire is to approach these 
masters. Personally, I do not believe in innovation at all 
costs. The function of the article is first with me. Suit- 
ability for use is often the generator of beauty in the 
finished object.” 

Contrary to the current trend among many Vallauris 
potters, who strain for original and startling forms and 
overpowering decorations designed to shock, Picault’s in- 
tent is to work within the framework of tradition, modi- 
fied by contemporary esthetic principles. The sophisti- 
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cated elegance, simplicity, and suitability of decoration 
to form testify to the validity of his credo. 

“Good pottery, I believe, should not ‘date.’ It should 
always give pleasure. Pottery, like all art, must be of its 
own age. The potter must understand the needs of his 
time and respond to them.” 

M. Picault believes in utilizing modern techniques 
which facilitate the production of pottery, but he insists 
that he be always the master of mechanization, not its 
slave. “Use all techniques, try new ones, but always, and 
above all, respect the fundamental qualities of sobriety, 
utility, and purpose.” 

The atelier consists of a handsome showroom on the 
Route du Fournas, a street thick with pottery establish- 
ments. Running uphill is the large kiln room containing 
two wood-fired kilns with an approximate capacity of 250 
cubic feet. Beyond is the large stockroom, the production 
room and above that, overlooking a marvelous vista of 
green hills, is the decorating room. At present Picault 
employs ten artisans trained to produce objects of high 
quality at low price, consistent with his high standards. 
It is an endless task, he says, to keep up with the demands 
of buyers from New York and Paris department stores. 

Summarizing his philosophy like a true Frenchman who 
always finds time to meditate, Picault says, “The real 
secret is not in the clay or the glaze, but in the hand and 
imagination of the potter. It is the eye that sees, the heart 
that feels, the mind that reflects—but in the last analysis, 
it is the hand of the potter which shapes the object into 
a creation of use and beauty.” 


Oppi Untracht, a graduate of New York and Columbia 
Universities, teaches layout and design at the New York 
School of Printing, is expert at enameling and other crafts. 
He has traveled through Mexico, North Africa; spent last 
summer in Europe surveying crafts, taking photographs. 
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4t top: James Thompson watches as silk yarn 
is graded, finest quality at top of reel; 

next, he selects colors for scarves. Above: 
inspecting degummed silk. Right, from top 
= to bottom: native Pakoma checks and stripes ; 
iridescent Peng silk, red and cream; 

Bangkok plaid in vivid colors, all handwoven. 
Opposite page, left to right: 


Ur. Thompson examining silks from Bangkok 
with Haji Harun; Siamese girl at her 
spinning wheel; sampan on the River Chaophya. 
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Handwoven silks from Thailand 


original American-designed textiles for interiors 


nN VJ Day, James Thompson landed at Bangkok air- 
O port on a mission for the Office of Strategic Serv- 
ices. Before the war he had been a New York architect 
and had every intention of returning to his profession. His 
assignment took the better part of a year and required a 
good deal of travel into the wild areas of northern Siam. 
He had already seen a few examples of Siamese weaving 
to be worn as panungs or passins in Bangko«, but it was 
in the villages of the north that he four:: whole towns clad 
in gorgeous iridescent silks on a festival day. 

Silk weaving had long been traditional in the homes 
of Siam, but in the course of two world wars, and against 
the competition of cheap imported fabrics, it was a dying 
art. Thompson became increasingly interested in it, and 
at the end of his assignment brought a large collection of 
Siamese silks back to New York. These were so well re- 
ceived that Thaibok Fabrics, Ltd. was organized to dis- 
tribute them in the United States and Thompson returned 
to Siam to organize production. He gathered together a 
group of weavers and gradually built up production. He 
had a tremendous educational job to do, for the concept 
of long lengths, woven in consistent color and texture, 
was entirely beyond their ken. A panung is three and a 
half yards long. They felt, rightly, that once a panung 


BY JACK LENOR LARSEN 


Jack Lenor Larsen, talented young textile 
designer for interiors in addition to fashion 

(see article in May-June Craft Horizons), 

has designed a line of power-woven fabrics for Thaibok’s 
new American Random group, using 

original fiber combinations and textured weaves. 


Brilliant imports combine with 


had been woven there was no sense in doing it again—it 
was more fun to do something new. 

Not only had synthetic yarns and mass production 
raised havoc but Siamese silk weaving itself was reaching 
a state of decadence. The technical perfections of virtuoso 
weavers and the preference for finer and finer goods at 
court had robbed the art of its vitality. The marvelous 
homespuns of the northern peasant and their exuberance 
of vibrant color had lost favor and were not being woven. 
Silk culture itself had fallen off to such an extent that 
the Thais were dependent on raw silk imported from 
Japan. Weavers were idle or working with cotton—a 
fiber too scarce for home use, let alone exportation. 

Then, at Thompson's recommendation, the Thai Silk 
Company was formed by shareholding weavers to act as 
the equivalent of a cooperative for buying looms and 
dyes, and for dyeing silk to a standard color control for 
the whole operation. Recently the native company has 
become a partner in a mulberry plantation in the north 
which will assure a constant supply of silk of regular and 
consistent quality. In a country devastated by war the 
Thai weavers felt fortunate in this new activity, but their 
real happiness came with the renewed patronage of their 
own countrymen in Bangkok and at court. 
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The silks are handwoven in individual abodes, in small 
groups in Bangkok and in the outlying cities and villages 
of Siam. Except for an over-all similarity of color and 
pattern, each group weaves silks distinctive in character. 
Different tastes, different weaves and fibers, different 
kinds of looms, have made for a wide variety of types. 
One of these, the Bangkok line; is woven by Mohamme- 
dans near the Capitol. It is so fine, so carefully twisted 
and so heavily beaten-up that only men are trusted with 
the weaving. The colors are brilliantly iridescent. The 
patterns are the boldest of Siamese plaids. 

The Peng silks are in the tradition of the eastern prov- 
inces. Lighter in weight and more loosely woven than the 
Bangkoks, they have more textural interest because the 
weft is of the coarse outer third of the Siamese silk 
cocoon. Thus the Pengs are characterized by repeatless 
streaking and subtle colors. The Peng heavyweight silks 
have resulted from a)Thai’s solution of the American 
demand for heavier texture and greater durability in up- 
holsteries. This weave is unique in its combination of 
dull-spun silks with more tightly-twisted silks to give a 
mat surface without the spongy look of most spun silks. 

Occasionally a native girl comes down from the hills 
to weave, so that she can buy her own trousseau. Other 
weavers, such as those of the Peng atelier, work rather 
professionally in one group on well-built looms. Still 
other workers may be up-country river people who make 
primitive looms on their house pilings during the dry 
season. Since they work without a beam, to roll their 
warp on, their yardages are limited in length to the size 
of the house, presenting a great problem in Thaibok’s 
effort for standardization. 

Standardization, within a tradition of complete diversi- 
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fication, has been a major accomplishment of Thaibok 
Fabrics, Ltd. The field of native handwovens to choose 
from has been virtually unlimited. This has presented a 
real problem in selective elimination. On the other hand 
this very factor of variety has had its advantages in that it 
has given Cynthia Whitney, the New York color coordi- 
nator, opportunity to select from the thousands of indi- 
vidual panungs in choosing textures and color ways best 
suited to American consumers. Miss Whitney’s knowledge 
of the weaver’s capacities and his limitations, as well as 
the requirements of the American market, places her in 
a key position to interpret American taste abroad and 
Siamese taste in America. 

The importation of cultural products to our country is 
not new. America began with the European traditions and 
culture brought by the first settlers. Thus came its music 
and cooking, its architecture, furniture, its silver and 
glassware and its weaving. The tide of importation did 
not stop with its indépendence as a Republic or with its 
Nineteenth Century industrialized economy. Culture from 
abroad is still garnered by visitors and buyers who return 
from their travels with the ideas, rhythms, colors and 
techniques of older civilizations. 

Today there is a difference in the approach to other 
cultures: any idea or any product is not acceptable as it 
once was. Rather are those acceptable which complement 
our own pattern. We select examples which go with, which 
reflect and satisfy the new appetite. The Nineteenth Cen- 
tury looked abroad for ideals in art and furnishings; 
today we have our own ideals and seek «++ the world 
products which fit them. Bauhaus and Sw Italy and 
Japan and others have measured up. Anc * feudal 
Siam when that country’s silks were redisco, ~«. They 
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Jute and cotton upholstery fabric of vigorous hand, designed with handcrafted look by 
Jack Larsen to complement Thaibok silks. Right: lightweight companion of linen and cotton. Available 
for decorators in Good Design colors at Thaibok Fabrics, Lid., 3 East 52nd St., New York. 
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have been developed, admired, used—-not as foreign 
mementoes or out of nostalgic longing for past glory. 
They are a successful manifestation of traditional fitness 
to contemporary esthetic function. 

Moreover, the entire conception of Thaibok Fabrics, 
Ltd., collaborating with the Siamese Thai Silk Company 
to fulfill each other's needs, is rather new. We are not 
merely exchanging art for paper dollars but are stimulat- 
ing constructive activity and interest abroad while en- 
riching our lives with Siamese handwovens. In addition, 
these silks have deepened the color perception of the 
American designer and consumer. The flawless craftsman- 
ship and sympathetic use of fiber in these silks remind us 
that tradition is but a high standard we try to emulate. 

Thaibok’s new American power-woven fabrics are not 
an attempt to imitate the silks; rather they serve as a 
contrast—larger in scale and of a more vigorous hand. 
The resemblance lies in an elegance of pattern and rich- 
ness of color. One of the Larsen fabrics employs bleached 
jute and heavy black cotton in a weave that has a hand 
and a texture reminiscent of fine tweed. The sharply con- 
trasting colors move in uneven striations across the fabric 
to produce a genuine crafted look. The cotton warp is vat- 
dyed to accent the rich, piece-dyed colors of the jute 
which comes in taupe, gold, olive, orange, turquoise and 
black and white. 

The second fabric is composed of finer yarns and has 
a more subtle weave, but still is endowed with the same 
handwoven look. Woven of linen and cotton, the fabric 
has vibrant, nubby texture, contrived through the inter- 
play of yarns of varying thickness. It comes in yellow and 
gold, natural and white. natural and olive, red and mus- 
tard, and aqua and delft. The new fabrics were on exhibi- 
tion at the Good Design exhibition staged by the Museum 
of Modern Art at the Merchandise Mart at Chicago. 


Above left: Tying loose ends in the weaving 

of a gray and silver brocade at the Peng atelier. 
Top: Scene in Buddhist temple. Above: 

Mr. Thompson observes setting up of a loom. 
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Quilt block tiles 


LAZING Star, Fox and Geese, Turkey Tracks, Fool's 
Puzzle, Rose of Sharon—great-grandmother would 
indeed be surprised to know that her favorite quilt pat- 
terns have entered the ceramic field, that their soft mellow 
colors and old-fashioned charm are now being perpet- 
uated for the enjoyment of present and future genera- 
tions. And these are only a few of the old-time patchwork 
quilt patterns that Gladys Bollman of Gloucester, Massa- 
chusetts, has selected for reproduction in the form of six- 
inch tiles. There are now twenty-four which have been 
made over and over again, with many others in her de- 
sign file which have been used for special orders. 
Mrs. Bollman hit upon the idea while she was seeking 
a design for gift tiles. Because old patchwork quilts have 
always had a special interest for her, dating back to doll- 
house days, their further development in some form was 
inevitable. And as she worked with the designs, she real- 
ized with amazement how modern they are in their basic 
geometric rightness and simplicity. She was impressed, 
too, with their diversity of origin and their worthiness to 
take a place in American design. Mrs. Bollman believes, 
with many another modern craftsman, that the designs of 
one craft can legitimately be transferred to another. She 
savs that architecture, pottery and needlework seem to 
have swapped ideas back and forth many times. 


Authentic Colonial patterns 


perpetuated in ceramic form 


BY ETHEL M. EATON 


But before Gladys Bollman began turning out tiles in 
any quantity, she did a lot of solid research at the Mu- 
seum of Fine Arts in Boston, the Boston Athenaeum, the 
Essex Institute in Salem, and at every historical society 
she came upon, in order to establish a solid foundation 
for designing. And, of course, there was constant refer- 
ence to a collection of old fabrics. Instead of collecting 
old quilts she collects quilt blocks, a common practice in 
our colonial days. 

When production was started a few experimental speci- 
mens were sent out as feelers. To Mrs. Bollman’s sur- 
prise they caught on at once, and the demand continued 
to grow beyond her highest expectations. Almost immedi- 
ately she needed more commodious quarters to take care 
of the work. And in order that production could proceed 
on an even larger scale, a group of Gloucester business 
men assisted in the development of the enterprise. There 
are now agents in a number of cities, with tiles selling 
from coast to coast. 

The designs are first worked out carefully on graph 
paper, then stencils are made for those designs which are 
to be used over and over again. For others, carbon paper 
is used to transfer the design to the tile. (Carbon and pen- 
cil marks burn off in the firing.) The stencil, Mrs. Boll- 
man explains, is not used in the ordinary manner but 
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Opposite, bright tiles, counterparts of patchwork 
blocks, incorporated into coffee table. Below, old quilt 
patterns reproduced in clay. 


Wreath 


Log Cabin 


Brown Goose Storm at Sea 


Blazing Star 


only as a guide either for light pencil marks or faint 
brushed-in marks. Color effects could not be successfully 
reproduced by brushing in a stencil. 

When using ready-made tiles, she first removes what Felling Timbers 
she terms their hard, deadly geometric look by sanding 
the edges and corners and dipping them in various con- 
coctions of clay or color, She says, “! never lose sight of Crazy Quilt 
the fact that I wish to present the generally worn and 
mellow look of old quilts.” 

Working on a wet tile, Mrs. Bollman continually grinds 
colors with a spatula as she paints, using a great deal of 
water. “Color is used as a stain rather than as a paint,” 
she explains. Sometimes, however. she uses color for tex- 
ture, as in an oil painting. But even so, applying a lot of 
water is part of the technique. She uses brushes of all 
sizes, sometimes laying in a background of a natural 
homespun color with a one-inch brush. Again, she puts in 
dots or sprigs of an old calico with a very tiny brush. 

Some of the old quilt colors are challenging because 
they are difheult to reproduce reliably in underglaze Rose of Sharon 
colors, but with patient, painstaking effort, Gladys Boll- 
man has been successful. She uses the underglaze paints 
of many manufacturers and finds they are most satisfac- 
tory if allowed to age for at least several weeks. These 
paints, she feels, have a luminosity and depth which 
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Douglas Armsden 


Top tg bottom, Mrs. Bollman painting 


in studio ; Rising Star pattern in tile for lamp 


hase; Log Cabin block set into wooden 
tray; Blazing Star in kitchen knife holder. 


interpret the old quilt patterns better than any other 
medium. Occasionally, however, she does use an overglaze 
paint in a few designs when a more literal reproduction 
of the fabric is desired. Very occasionally she uses both 
kinds of paints on one tile. 

As an experiment, Mrs, Bollman is reproducing a few 
designs by using overglaze with a silk screen. Over the 
screened design she paints with more overglaze. “I am 
deeply interested in the possibilities of this method,” she 
says. “It permits of small, accurate detail without a too 
wooden or uniform effect.” 

For representing figured fabrics, brush or crayon 
marks or sgrafitto tools of various types are used. Some 
of her best effects, Mrs. Bollman says, have been devel- 
oped accidentally, while she was trying to undo the result 
of a mistake. She does not approve of the usual method 
of spraying the glaze on tiles, for then the edges are left 
uncovered. “I consider the edge as a frame for the de- 
sign,” she says, “and always color it and glaze it.” 

In the beginning she turned her tiles over to her hus- 
band, Henry Bollman, a well-known New England potter, 
for glazing and firing in his kilns. Now, however, she 
herself carries them through all processes from start to 
finish. She considers both glazing and firing critically 
important and says that the best-painted tile in the world 
can be spoiled in a dozen different ways if it is not cor- 
rectly glazed and fired. The coloring can be radically 
changed if the glaze is “just a whisker” too thick or the 
firing a few minutes too long. 

While Mrs. Bollman prefers to do as much of the work 
as possible herself, she sometimes has to have help when 
orders come in too fast, both on the mechanical end and 
in the painting. Each worker seems to take to certain pat- 
terns, she says, and does them better than he can others. 
Like every true artist, however, Gladys Bollman prefers 
herself to make the more varied and elaborate tiles for 
special purposes rather than try for large output with 
others doing the painting. 

Gladys Bollman is sure that a real underglaze quilt 
block tile is definitely not suitable for mass production. 
Not every artist can use paint in the particular way that 
brings the desired effect; nor can he work at a speed 
required for a low-priced item. If her silk screen experi- 
ments develop a process which can be taken over by 
others, greatly increased commercial production may be 
possible. But she is not sure whether her overglaze tech- 
nique can be copied. 

People often send swatches of decorative fabrics to 
Mrs. Bollman, with the request that she choose the right 
tiles to go with them; others send their own old quilt 
patterns for her to reproduce. And these tiles are being 
put to many uses that their originators never thought of. 
In groups, for instance, they make effective lamp bases 
and trays and coffee table tops. They frame fireplaces, 
adorn flower rooms, playrooms, bars, fountains and gar- 
den walls. Singly, they are useful under hot dishes, tea 
and coffee pots, vases and flower bowls. Their colors and 
designs are so varied that they fit into both traditional 
and modern settings. “I attribute their popularity,” Mrs. 
Bollman says, “to a perennial interest in the old quilt 
patterns which are a part of our heritage of design.” 


Ethel M. Eaton, a resident of Berwick, Maine, writes for 
many periodicals about handcrafts through New England, 
of which she has wide knowledge. For several years she has 


been a feature writer for the “Christian Science Monitor.” 
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Young Turkish girl embroidering table 
cloth of typical design, elaborating flower forms. 
A present for the Shah of Persia. 


An Asian art inherent in 


the past of a nomadic people 


Tur kish embroidery BY MAURICE MOYAL 


carved wooden houses. The bootblack plies his trade 
on a box inlaid with mother-of-pearl. The fishmonger’s 
shop is adorned with lively frescoes. And the carts drawn 
through the city by small nags in elaborate harnesses are 
paneled with gay, painted landscapes. This love of color 
and craftsmanship, inherent in the Turkish people, reaches 
one of its highest forms of expression in the art of em- 
broidery. It is a truly popular art with a characteristi- 
cally naive charm that owes much to Turkish tradition. 

The Turks, nomadic herdsmen and warriors of Central 
Asian stock, fought their way into Asia Minor in the 
Eleventh Century. Needlework, more than any other form 
of pictorial representation, was suited to their way of 
living and to their temperaments. The art for a nomad, 
embroidery could be easily rolled and carried as the 
herdsmen moved from pasture to pasture. And there was 
time, lots of time, for the patience of perfection that was 
in the nature of the people. Even before the Turks settled 
in Asia Minor, they had developed embroidery in their 
tents, hangings and rugs. Today in the Top-Kapu Serai, 
palace of the Sultans in Istanbul and now a museum, 
there are perfect specimens of these ancient works of art. 
The collection even includes Morocco riding boots, horse 
and camel saddles, saber and dagger scabbards, shields, 
all worked in patterns of gold and silver threads. 

Some critics believe that Turkish art is a derivation or 
an extension of Persian art. I do not. During hundreds of 
years, the craftsmen were exposed to Arab, Persian and 
Byzantine influences. Also for hundreds of years the 
Turks have had and demonstrated their own pure genius. 
In its present form, the local embroidery can be traced 
back as far as the Fourteenth Century. One pattern of 


I old Istanbul, the streets are lined with delicately- 


that period shows a pair of lions within roundels, a purely 
Persian motif but punctuated by Arab lettering. It was 
probably worked by members of the Mevlevi or “Whirl- 
ing Dervishes,” Allah-worshipping mystics who accepted 
all material beauty as divine beauty and sought to mirror 
it in every art form including music and the dance. Pat- 
terns abounded in animals—lions, bulls and fanciful 
beasts in pairs guarding the sacred tree-of-life. 

But soon these figures appeared without heads, looking 
more like flowers and less like animals. Here, then, was 
the conflict between the mystics and the official theolog- 
ians who held that there were no forms, no figures in and 
by themselves, that only Allah was an enduring reality. 
The Moslem theologians had arbitrarily extended to ani- 
mals Mahomet’s ban on representing the human face and 
body. Actually, to avoid the danger of his followers’ re- 
lapsing into idolatry, the Prophet had banned only the 
reproduction of “images that cast a shadow,” which is to 
say, statues. Only after the Moslem religion was firmly 
established did the ban lose much of its stringency and 
Turkish art begin to revive somewhat. 

One would have expected the conquest of Byzantium 
to give impetus to Turkish embroidery since a school for 
needlework and weaving, patronized by royalty, had been 
flourishing there for centuries. But such was not the case. 
Turkish patterns unfortunately took on more elaborate 
designs and harsher colors. And because of the religious 
taboos they could not imitate or adapt the harmonious 
composition of figures from the Gospels and the Old 
Testament in which Byzantine art excelled. Later, in the 
Sixteenth Century, students in the Istanbul school did 
imitate Byzantine mosaics, using a darning stitch and 
decorating embroidered hangings with bits of colored 
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Prows of Bosporus boats. Arabesques, 
Cufie script in Istanbul mosque. 

Far right, embroidered detail echoed in 
19th Century scarf beyond. Below, 

Ve. Refia Ovii¢, head of Istanbul Girls’ 
Institute, advises on color. At 

bottom, wedding gift to Princess Elizabeth 
of England from Turkish Government. 
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glass, mirrors, even pearls and gems. But they lost in taste 
what was made up in flamboyancy, and even the heaviest 
fabric could not support such weight. Gilt threads broke, 
pearls and paste fell away and bare spaces were left. 

Turkish embroidery was at its peak in the Sixteenth 
and Seventeenth Centuries when the Turks extended their 
sway from Arabia to the gates of Vienna. It was a period 
in which architecture, ceramics, cabinetmaking, all the 
crafts, flourished in Turkey. Among the first things to be 
embroidered were towels and dust-covers for turbans. 
Later came the decoration of tablecloths, little prayer 
mats and every kind of wearing apparel. It was the duty 
of the Sultan of Turkey, as caliph or lieutenant of 
Mahomet, to present the Kaaba, or Prophet's grave, at 
Mecca with the richest and most elaborate hangings and 
rugs. On a green ground (the color of Mahomet), the 
patterns combined flowers and scroll ornaments around 
the edges, with the inscriptions in elegant Cufic lettering, 
proclaiming the ninety-nine attributes of Allah. The ceil- 
ing decoration of the Kaaba was a silk fabric covered 
with arabesques, often worked with pearls and gems. At 
each yearly pilgrimage the decoration was changed, the 
old torn to pieces to be shared among the pilgrims as 
souvenirs. Thus were many masterpieces destroyed. 

At that time it was also the custom to hang as many 
pieces of intricate embroidery as space allowed on the 
walls of a bridal chamber. This practice is still followed 
in the most secluded parts of Anatolia, the mountainous 
heart of the country. As soon as a peasant child can 
handle a needle she is taught to work on elaborate em- 
broidery for her trousseau. 

In the past forty years, Turkey has been so upset by 
wars and internal upheavals that there has been little 
time or energy for the patient art of embroidery. Recently 
the Turkish Ministry of Education has concentrated on 
reviving and preserving the art; it has set up village 
courses for women and evening art schools for working 
girls. The mobile units tour the countryside, training girls 
and women to originate patierns and colors rather than to 


copy stereotyped designs. As a beginning, students go 
over work done in former times and produce rearrange- 
ments of the old ideas. 

Patterns chosen are based entirely on the typical 
Turkish appreciation of the good things of nature: 
flowers, fruit, animals, a bright sky, a running stream. 
Since embroidery is the craft of village women and girls 
who have little contact with the outside world, color and 
design express the craftsman’s own taste and feeling. It 
is refreshing to see that occasionally patterns show a 
freedom from Moslem inhibitions in richness of line, in 
arabesques, colors and composition which suggest modern 
abstract art. Even as apprentices, young Turkish girls 
never work two pieces in the same way and must make 
both sides of the embroidery look like the right side. 

I believe that the current effort at revival does not go 
far enough, that the old religious taboos still influence 
patterns too greatly. Meanwhile, however, those earlier 
patterns which deliberately ignored the human drama led, 
necessarily, to the development of other sources. This 
accounts for the degree of perfection, equalled only by 
the Chinese, in calligraphy, of the highly decorative Cufic 
script. And for fresh inspiration, there are in Turkey 
today at least seven talented painters: Sabri Fattah Ber- 
kel, Djemal Tollou, Abidin Dino, Erdjmund Kalmik, Ziya 
Keseroglu, Nurullah Berk and Tahsin 6z, who are also 
articulate in the philosophy of other arts. They are not 
slavish imitators of Western art and have humility and 
eagerness to learn and experiment. Equally important, 
they have a sense of the true Turkish tradition. It seems 
to me that they should be commissioned to work out new 
designs, to restore the human element. Brush and needle 
can stimulate a real revival in the art of embroidery. 


Maurice Moyal, journalist with “Agence France-Presse,” 
Ph.D. Aix-Marseilles University; contributor to “The Na- 
tional Geographic Magazine,” “Life Today,” “Christian 
Science Monitor” and many others; Asst. General Secre- 
tary to the North Atlantic Treaty Organization Congress. 
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THE WORKSHOP 


An easy way to make an Electric Kiln By PAUL ST-GAUDENS 


ERE is a small kiln for test-firing or limited produc- 
H tion that can be built in a day from standard parts 
costing under $20 at current prices. (This does not in- 
clude thermocouple and pyrometer.) It can be fired regu- 


larly to cone 06 (1860°F.) and will stand cone 04 
(1940°F.). The usable firing space is 514” wide by 6” 
high, and either 7 or 91” deep according to the door 
used. Outside measurements are 12” wide, 12” high, 
141.” long. Wattages of 1500 or under can be plugged 
into any properly wired and fused house circuit, and 
1800 watts into a circuit that will carry 15 amperes with 
a margin of safety. Materials needed are: 

Seven 12 x 9 x 21%,” insulating fire tiles of the soft 
porous type. The 2000°F. grade is best for the purpose. 
Brick and builders’ supply firms have them in stock or 
can order them. Furnace supply firms often have them. 

Three electric hot-plate replacement units, complete 
with porcelain plates and nichrome element wire, about 
5%” in diameter. They can be bought at nearly any elec- 
trical appliance supply or repair shop and at many hard- 
ware stores. Get single-heat units. Two-heat units can be 
wired for more firing speeds, but it complicates things. 
Wattages vary in these units, so it is necessary to know 
what you are getting. Anything over 400 but not over 600 
will do. 400-watt elements will give a total of 1200 watts 
at 10 amperes, 500-watt elements, 1500 at 13 amperes, 
and 600-watt elements 1800 at 15 amperes which is as 


high as any ordinary house circuit should go, even with 
no other load. (Divide total wattage by voltage to calcu- 
late amperes. ) 

Ten feet of 14-gauge asbestos covered solid copper wire, 
from electrical supply or repair shop. Three regular light 
switch units of the snap type, costing about 40¢ each at 
any dime store. They should be rated for 15 amperes at 
120 volts. One heavy duty electric iron cord, length as 
needed, Three 14 x 31% or 4” flat-head stove bolts, with 
washers. Eight No. 8 x 14,” brass bolts and nuts with 16 
washers. Or steel will do. 14 lb. 10-penny finishing nails. 

Tools needed are: hand or power saw, drill with 14” 
metal bit, small screwdriver, small wrench, cuting pliers 
(round-jaw pliers for making loops in wire ends are use- 
ful), ruler, hammer, large coarse flat file (or coarse 
sandpaper). 
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Construction: Four of the tiles are marked as shown 
and are cut easily with a fine-tooth saw, either hand or 
power. (They cut easily, doing the saw no great harm 
and no particular good.) Cut edges should be square and 
straight trueing is done with the coarse file or sandpaper. 
The 7 x 12” side pieces are laid flat and a heating unit 
positioned on each to come even with the bottom edges 
and to within 2%,” of the front edge. (Remove the small 
bolts holding the ends of the element wire.) Mark the 
center holes and drill through with the 1,” bit. Position 
the units with their center bolts and turn them so that the 
wire-end holes are side-by-side, parallel to the tile edge. 
Mark the holes, remove the units and drill through. Do 
the same as above with the full-size top tile, but center the 
unit 2%,” back from the front edge. 

The firing space can be enlarged appreciably by setting 
the heating units 14” or more into the tiles. A circle 
slightly larger than the diameter of the unit is marked, 
and cut back evenly with a chisel or paint scraper to the 
depth desired, and the unit fitted in. Shorter center bolts 
will be needed, say 3”. The insulating effect will be re- 
duced in the cut-back areas, but the difference in firing 
will be slight. 

Place the side and end tiles in position, upside down, 
and set the bottom tiles on them, all squared up. Nip the 
head from a 10-penny finishing nail and use it as a drill 
to bore holes 2 or 3” apart around the bottom, 11," from 
the edge. Now nail the bottom to the sides and back with 
the 10-penny nails, through the drilled holes, and use one 
nail through each side section into the end. Hammer 
lightly. as the tile is soft. The nails won't hold as firmly 
as in wood, but will keep the parts together and lined up. 
Carefully turn the assembly right side up and nail on the 
top sections in the same manner. Wide joints should be 
sealed with kiln cement, inside and out. A mixture of one 
part clay to three parts fine grog worked up with water 
to a putty does well. 

Each end of each element wire is straightened out for 
7”. put through the hole in the plate, and doubled and 
twisted, leaving a neat loop at the bend the right size for 
a small bolt. Set the units in place in the kiln, pushing the 
doubled wires through the holes in the walls, and anchor 
the units with the center bolts. Use nuts and washers on 


HOME YARNS CORP. 


42 Lexington Ave., Dept. A, New York 10, N. Y. 


HOMEWEAVERS .. . NEW YARNS! 
... DIFFERENT YARNS! 


“WE FILL ORDERS RANGING FROM 1 OZ. TO 1000 LBS.” 
Write for our FREE SAMPLE COLOR CARDS con- 


cerning our yarns which have been acclaimed by 
weaving experts as the most outstanding in their wide 
range for distinctive styling and designing. 


BOUCLES SARAN 
BELASTRAWS COTTON WARPS © 
NUBBY BOUCLES RAYON WARPS ! 


RAYON AND SILK SUPPORTED METALLICS 
NOVELTY METALLICS 
DRAPERY AND UPHOLSTERY YARNS, ETC. 


All our metallics are non-tarnishable and washable. 


These yarns represent our standard | 
supply and are available at all times | 
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For a complete description of the above quality Craft Metals and 
their uses in the making of hand wrought jewelry, ornaments 
and silverwore, write for illustrated Catalog C. 


709 SANSOM STREET PHILADELPHIA 6, PA 


CRAFT METALS 


SINCE 1896 


Sterling Silver Karat Gold 
Special Bronze Nickel Silver 
Aluminum Copper 
Brass Pewter 
Silver Solders & Flux 


T. B. HAGSTOZ & SON 


THIS BIG ILLUSTRATED 


LEATHERCRAFT 


CATALOG AND GUIDE 
Complete Stock—Prompt Shipment 


"inetheoenall is our only business, and our stock is 


of orders sent to us. Whether your requirements are for begin- 
ners’ kits requiring no tools or experience, for very young 

and girls, or tooling leathers, supplies and tools for older, 
more advanced students or hobbyists, be sure to check the 
LARSON LEATHERCRAFT CATALOG first. Write today for 
your FREE copy of our new illustrated Catalog and Guide to 
Totest Leathercraft projects. 


J. C. LARSON COMPANY 
820 S. Tripp Ave., Dept. 2301, Chicago 24, lll. 
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NEW! The versatile 
VARIABLE SPEED POTTERS WHEEL for 


the SCHOOL, HOME and WORKSHOP 


Especially engineered for the 
designer and craftsman. Ba- 
sically a variable speed pot- 
ters wheel, with hand and 
foot controls, the CRAF- 
TOOL becomes a belt sander, 
disc sander, drill, air com- 
pressor, ball mill, and grinder 
as well as a COMPLETE 
GEM CUTTING SHOP by 
merely adding simple attach- 
ments. In spite of its flexi- 
bility, CRAFTOOL has been 
judged by leading ceramists 
as a most sensitive potters 
wheel. Tested and enthusi- 
astically approved by schools, 
designers, amateurs, profes- 
sionals and teachers through- 
out the country. 

$179.50 complete with ball 
bearing motor, stand, con- 
trols and standard equip- 
ment .. . a complete potters 
wheel — ready to plug in. 
Craftool attachments are 
available at extra cost. 


SEND FOR FREE CRAFTOOL 


CATALOG NO. CH-12 
401 Broadway, New York 13, N. Y. 


Old Hampshire 


YARNS 
for HAND KNITTING 
HAND WEAVING 
RUG HOOKING 
Spun from virgin wool only. Low prices. High quality. 
Special prices on 20 Ibs. and over quoted on request. 
Send for sample folder 
Special attention given to institutions and schools for 
arts-crafts and therapy work 


CONCORD, NEW HAMPSHIRE 


MATERIALS AND EQUIPMENT 


A complete line of materials and equipment available 
POTTERS WHEELS — KILNS — CLAYS — GLAZES — TOOLS 
BOOKS, ETC. 

If you haven't tried our liquid under. 
glazed colors, send for information 
JACK D. WOLFE CO., INC, 62 HORATIO ST. HY. 14 © (WA 4.6019) 


SUITING YARN 
Made from virgin wool. 
Woolen yarn with 3600 yards to a pound. 
Heather Mixtures * Send for Free Color Card 


HAND WEAVING YARN CO. 


P. O. Box 7145C Elkins Park. Pa. 
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the outer ends of the bolts, tightening only lightly. With 
too much pressure, the plates may crack from heat ex- 
pansion. 

The switches can be mounted wherever convenient, 
either on the wall near the kiln or on the kiln itself, The 
bracket shown is of two narrow strips of wood fastened 
with small bolts to 8” uprights of 14” metal rods set into 
holes drilled about 2” deep, close to edges of top tile. 

Wire the elements to the switches and main leads 
(“leeds”) as shown in the diagram, cutting the 14-gauge 
wire to length as needed. Remove about an inch of in- 
sulation at each end and make neat loops for the small 
bolts. Clamp each element wire solidly to the copper wire 
with a small bolt, a washer each side. Make sure that all 
wiring is correct. from elements to switches, and from ele- 
ments to line, with a line lead from each switch. Remove 
the electric-iron plug from the extension cord and bolt 
the three switch leads io one wire and the three element 
leads to the other. Mark the switches LEFT, RIGHT and 
TOP—but not at random. 

A thermocouple can be put through a 14” hole drilled 
through the back tile and a small pyrometer mounted on 
the bracket with the switches. 

Note that either an inset or an outside door can be 
used, according to the firing space required. The inset 
door is made up of the 2 x 7” and 5 x 7” pieces. This 
reduces the firing space to 7” depth for quick firing. A 
full-size tile set on the door ledge will give the full 91,” 
depth, which will take somewhat longer to fire. Spy holes 
are bored through the door with a large screwdriver, or 
any convenient tool, and flared to the inside for better 
sighting. The holes are fitted with clay plugs, made with 
knobs for handles. 

Shelves and props can be bought from pottery supply 
firms if they are needed. First measure the usable firing 
space for size. Paint shelf tops thickly with kiln wash to 
keep glaze from sticking. A mixture of 1 part kaolin to 3 
or 4 parts flint in water is good. Give the bottoms a thin 
wash of clear glaze to stop absorption of glaze from ware. 

Set the kiln on blocks cut from scrap pieces of tile. for 
the bottom may become hot enough to char wood. Test 
fire the kiln with scrap or unimportant ware until the 
proper method is determined. Usual procedure would be: 
top unit only to about 600°F. Switch off top unit, turn on 
both side units to about 1000°F. Switch top unit back on 
and fire with all three to finish. 

Note: Always unplug the cord after firing. The single 
pole switches leave the wiring “hot,” which can cause 
electric shocks. 

Another note: Keep glaze out of the element wiring, as 
it melts even nichrome at high heats. 

Replacing burned-out element wires is cheap and easy. 
The nichrome wire can be bought in short, tight coils of 
any volt-watt ampere rating needed. Many dime stores 
earry the regular 115 volt, 600 watt, 5.2 ampere replace- 
ment coils. Do not make the mistake of thinking that 
shortening the coil will reduce the watt-ampere rating, for 
it will be raised proportionately. Shortening by one- 
quarter will give 750 watts at 6.5 amperes. Adding one- 
quarter of a coil will give 450 watts at nearly 4 amperes. 
This can be done by interlocking 3 or 4 turns of the un- 
stretched coils, although it is better to have the wire an 
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unbroken piece. Anyway, the watt ampere rating of a coil 
is directly proportionate to its length in inverse ratio, 
which is something to keep in mind when rewiring heating 
units. The whole unit is taken out for easier working and 
old wire removed. New wire is stretched to same length 
as the old, not forgetting the doubled and twisted ends 
that go through the wall. It is pressed into the groeve, 
from one end to the other, and connected as before. 

You can make this kiln with a firing chamber 9” high 
by 12” deep by leaving the side tiles their original width 
and using a full-size tile on end across the back instead 
of setting in a 7 x 7” piece. It might be slow to burn on 
1200 watts, but should do better on 1500 and quite well 
on 1800—remembering that 1800 watts draw a bit over 
15 amperes at 115 volts. 

In a small! fast-burning kiln of this type it is especially 
important to have all ware thoroughly dry before firing. 
This goes for glazed bisque as well as for green clay. 


Tips for Craftsmen 


The manufacturers of X-acto tools are offering a new 
plastic-packaged set of woodcarving knives. Knives, blades 
and tools are nested in a black plastic base covered with 
a transparent plastic “vizidome,” which assures greater 
ease in spotting small tools. It also provides for the crafts- 
man protection for his tools from dust and moisture. 


Another neat package is the “Library of Gem Stones,” put 
out by Rudson-Wood, Inc.. 15 West 44th Street, New 
York 18, N. Y. Bound as a book, this ready-reference vol- 
ume contains 30 precious and semiprecious stones—ruby, 
sapphire, emerald, opal and others—complete with tables 
showing hardness, refractory index, occurrence and other 
important information. It should appeal to rockhounds, 
geologists and teachers and can be ordered from Rudson- 
Wood at $5 with rough stones, $9 with polished stones, 


postpaid. 


AMERICAN CRAFTSMEN’S 
EDUCATIONAL COUNCIL, INC. 
32 East 52nd Street, New York 22, N. Y. 


American Craftsmen’s Educational Council, Inc., 32 East 52nd 
Street, New York 22, N. Y. Chartered by the Regents of the State 
of New York in 1943 for the purpose of increasing public appre- 
ciation of the hand arts and raising the standards of craftsman- 
ship. Presents exhibitions, offers library facilities, acts as a clear- 
ing house for craft information, prepares bulletins. Founded the 
School for American Craftsmen. Supported by individual and group 
memberships and contributions, Craft Horizons is the Council's of- 
ficial publication. Membership carries a Craft Horizons subscription. 
Officers: Mrs. Vanderbilt Webb, President; Mr. Kenneth Chorley, 
Vice-President; Mr. William J. Barrett, Treasurer; Miss Mary Vail 


Andress, Secretary 


(Copyrighted) 


Send Check or Money Order. 


Kit No. |e 15° Reester (Red, green, bive, etc.) 

Kit No. |b 15” Reester (Gold, bronze, chartreuse, etc.) 
Kit No. 2c 13° Glamour Bird (Gold) 

Kit Ne. 2b 13° Glameur Bird (Silver) 

Kit No. Jo 14° Macaw (Red, green, bive, etc.) 

Kit No. 3b 14° Macaw (Gold, silver, purple, fuchsic, etc.) 
Kit No. Jc 14° Macaw (Gold, silver, pink, etc.) 


Kit No. 4 
Kit No. 5 


Kit No. 6 


13° Bird C (Clear Plastic, any color bird) 
8” Pair Cocks (ist Gold & Silver, 2nd 
Red, green, bive, etc.) 
Pole Place Cords (8 Cords, 13 Birds) 


Kit No. 7e Ball Place Cards (3 Gold Balls, 13 Birds) 

Kit No. 7b Ball Ploce (8 Silver Bolls, 13 Birds) 
Birds for Kits Nos. 4, 6, 7a and 7b are available in Red, Green, Lt. 
Green, Lt. Blue, Chertreuse, Gold, Silver, Bronze, Purple, fecksie and Pink 


GATES MILLS ANTIQUE SHOP 


Gates Mills 


Sculpture in Metallic Acetate 


A NEW HOBBY 


Moke these Colorful Birds from our 
Complete Kits. Each Kit contains all 
necessary materials and directions. 
Indicate Kit No. when ordering. 


2.50 
2.50 


Ohio 


SEMI-PRECIOUS STONES... 


be 


still free. 
SAM KRAMER ..... 


DEPT. H. 


~ etc. 5 for $5.00 


GEMS IN THE RAW fascinating, glittering crys- 
*: talline chunks of “rough” amethyst, citrine, beryl, 


5 DIFFERENT CABOCHONS — ring size gems 


(worth at least $10.00) all 5 for $5.00. 


RARE SHAPES—pyramid cabs, spheres, cubes, and 


others, in citrine, 


onxy, etc. 5 different for $5.00 


green 


INSPIRED MATERIALS FOR JEWELRY—African 
buffalo horn and seasoned elephant ivory. An as- 
sortment of tips, discs and pieces, all for $5.00 
FINE FINDINGS—a whopping assortment of clips, clasps, and 
attachments for pins, earrings, bracelets, etc. mostly sterling. 
Worth more, but only $5.00 for the lor. 
FREE—with your order: 3 informative, illustrated articles on 
jewelry-making by Sam Kramer. Send at once. Your money back 
without a murmur if you're not exultant. Our famous booklet 


29 W. Sth STREET, NEW YORK 11, 


N. Y. 


YARDAGE COUNTER 


Enjoy Sectional 


Get the yerdoge counter, on efficient time and money sover, and see 
how eosy it is to wind occurately measured spools from cone, skein, or 


honk. Don't guess, don't waste warp. Know your ex- 
ect yordage easily, conveniently tor ony kind of weov- S10. 
ing. Complete directions supplied. Ne C.0.0.'s, please. 


80 St. James Place 


RICHARD B. COE 


Brooklyn 38, N. Y. 


The Roster of the Craft Groups affiliated with the American 
Craftsmen’s Educational Council will appear henceforth in every 
other issue of Craft Horizons, next time in the January-February 
1953 number. Persons desiring information on any of the affili- 
ated groups may check with back issues or address inquiries in the 
interim to The American Craftsmen’s Educational Council, 32 
East 52nd Street, New York 22, N. Y. 


SEMI-PRECIOUS STONES OF QUALITY 
at moderate prices 


WM. A. MERCER & CO., INC. 
665 Fifth Ave., New York 


Consignments sent to Schools and Craftsmen 
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Professional courses in the HAND ARTS for 
the beginner and the advanced student, with 

unusual opportunities for self-employment, 

work in industry or in teaching. The excep- 

tional facilities, a distinguished faculty and 

a dynamic philosophy of education based 

upon productive work challenge the begin- 

ning student or the craftsman, artist or de- 

signer who wishes to carry on a program of 

research or creative study. The program | 
leads to the ASSOCIATE IN APPLIED SCI- 

ENCE degree or a citation for advanced 

work. Courses are offered in: 


CERAMICS and ceramic sculpture 
METALCRAFTS and jewelry 
WOODWORKING and furniture design 
TEXTILES and textile design 


for information write to: 


THE SCHOOL FOR AMERICAN CRAFTSMEN 
of the ROCHESTER INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY 
65 plymouth avenue south, ROCHESTER 8, N. Y. 


HANDICRAFTS INSTRUCTION 


Hand Weaving, Spinning and 
Dyeing. Silk Screen, Leather- 
crafts, Stencil Art, Ceramics, 
Metalcrafts, Jewelry, Enamel- 


REGISTER FOR FALL AND WINTER INSTRUCTION NOW. YOU 
CAN COME AT ANY TIME, STAY AS LONG AS YOU LIKE, TAKE 
ANY CRAFTS YOU WISH. ALL INSTRUCTION INDIVIDUAL AND 
PERSONAL. 

Write to the registrar for pl information. 


PENLAND SCHOOL OF HANDICRAFTS 
Penland, North Carolina 


THE BROOKLYN MUSEUM ART SCHOOL 


76 Crafts and Fine Arts courses for the serious 
student, the professional and the amateur. Dis 
tinguished faculty 

Three-Year Curriculum offers professional training 
for careers in design, crafts. Morning, Afternoon 
and Evening classes in Drawing, Pamting, Sculpture, 
Etching and Engraving, Ceramics, Enameling, De 
sign, and Lettering and Layout. Approved for eligible 
veterans. 16 & 346) 


REGISTRATION STILL OPEN 


Write for Pre stalog ¢ 


Eastern Porkwoy, Brooklyn 17, NEwins 8.4486 


THE BANFF SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 
ANNUAL SESSION 
July 6th-August 15th, 1953 
WEAVING, LEATHERCRAFT AND CERAMICS 
DRAMA, BALLET, PAINTING, MUSIC, CREATIVE 
‘WRITING, ORAL AND 


For information apply .. . DIRECTOR, Banff, Alberto 


Books bound by hand Lessons in the art of 


protective cases 
Hand Bookbinding 
all kinds Bookbinding W Workshop 


Gerlach Studio + 109 E. 31 St., N.Y.C., MU 9-5830 


Enameling Jewelry, leat 
Gems, Metal, Po 


STUDENTS LEAGUE 

OF THE Y.W.C.A. 
Men & Women, Doy & Evening Closs 
es in Bookbinding, Co ° 
De 


140 W. 22 St., N.Y. 11. CHelsea 3-5747 


CABOCHONS for the CRAFTSMAN 


Make this 
truly distinctive and persone individually 


pre stones give ne erpre devigr 
ROCK CREEK LAPIDARY — Lillian Hemmie 


” rado Springs on Highway 1/S—Visitors welcome 


miles 


The plostic Blve Hill clay with which Rowantrees Pottery is thrown 
on the potter's wheel. Firing range cone 07 to cone 03. Shipped 
prepored in moisture proof bogs. 50 Ibs. $4.50. 100 Ibs. $7.50 
F.0.8. Bive Hill. 

ROWANTREES POTTERY ° BLUE HILL, MAINE 


CRANBROOK 
ACADEMY OF ART 
BLOOMFIELD HILLS, MICHIGAN 


Degree courses offered in Design, Ceramics, Weaving, 
Metalwork. Catalog on request. 


HAYSTACK MOUNTAIN 
SCHOOL OF CRAFTS 
IN THE KINGDOM LIBERTY, MAINE 
ENDOWED * NON PROFIT © SUMMER PROGRAM 


June 30 - September 1 
POTTERY, WEAVING, BLOCKPRINTING, WOODWORKING 
For Booklet Write Francis S. Merritt, Director 


DRAW for MONEY 
BEAN ARTIST 


Commercial Art, Designing. Car- 


TRIAL “PLAN. facts vin 
Art for Plea 


Pr 


art) | 

| WASHINGTON SCHOOL OF ART i 

Studio 2312-F, Washington 5, D0. C. 
Name 

! Street Age 

city Zone State 


é 
ing, Lapidery. Many other crafts. 
3 
= | — 


Craftsman’s World 


EXHIBITIONS 


The exhibition, “Craftsmanship in the United States 
1952,” which has been prepared by the American Craf*- 
men’s Educational Council at the request of the Depar' 
ment of State to be circulated in Europe and South Amer- 
ica, has been extended from ore large exhibition and 
three smaller ones, as previously announced in Craft 
Horizons, to three large exhibitions and one smaller one. 
A large packaged exhibition (which includes 16 cases and 
20 panels) opened at Berlin the first of October and a 
smaller one (10 cases and 15 panels) opened in South 
America shortly after. The other two large exhibitions 
were shown simultaneously at the Metropolitan Museum 
of Art in New York City and at Washington, D. C., before 
being sent abroad. The displays include cases of individ- 
ual objects handmade by contemporary craftsmen in the 
United States in the fields of ceramics, weaving, glass, 
wood, leather (including bookbinding), enamels and 
metal. Regional surveys, titled “Heritage of America,” 
show the influence of the mother countries on the folk art 
of various sections. All articles, which were selected by 
the American Craftsmen’s Educational Council, were 
bought outright, and when the cases eventually come back 
to Washington they will become a permanent exhibition 
in the Smithsonian Institution. All designing and mount- 
ing of showcases was done by Carlus Dyer. 


The opening exhibition of the autumn season at the 
America House Gallery was devoted to the pottery and 
experimental glazes of the Archie Bray Foundation of 
Helena, Montana. Organized in 1950 by the Western Clay 
Manufacturing Company, this group of active potters is 
under the direction of Pete Voulkos. They have won sev- 
eral prizes at the Syracuse National shows and are selling 
their pieces nationally. Selected jars, plates, pots and 
bowls were displayed effectively. They were of special 
interest in conjunction with photographs and charts ex- 
plaining the work of these pioneer potters in developing 
clays and original glazes found in the surrounding terri- 
tory. A large ceramic tree on one wall gave, in a novel 
way, an indication of the results of this experimentation: 
raw clays formed the ground, fired clay the branches, 
and glazed samples the leaves. 


The current fall exhibition of documented textiles and 
reproductions at the Scalamandré Museum of Textiles, 
20 West 55th Street, New York City, is the fourth in a 
series showing the development of textile design. The 
display, which extends through November, is composed 
of woven silks and printed cottons in delicate neo-classic 
motifs from the Louis XVI period. Many of the designs 
were inspired by Marie Antoinette, her personality and 
her interest in gardening and dairying. Life at Versailles 
is shown in garlands with classic urns, in flutes, lyres, 
pipes and drums and hunting scenes. Rousseau’s influence 
inspired pastoral motifs. Several of the textiles were 
woven originally or reproduced by Scalamandré from the 
brocades and lampasses designed by Philippe de La Salle, 


the great designer and weaver of the period. 


TWO-HARNESS TECHNIQUES 


by 
MARGUERITE G. BROOKS 

A set of printed instruction cards and clear, actual size photo- 
graphs of ten of the mest popular “lace” and “laid in’ hand- 

designed for those who like to 
do finger-tip work on 4 loom of simple construction. Included 
with Series 2 described above, is a small, 24-page booklet 
featuring “Brook's Bouquet" with 30 photographs and 
drawings. 
Booklet alone, with instructions for Brooks Bouquet, $1.25. 
Carpenter's bive prints for Brooks Two-Harness Loom, $2.50. 


THREAD CRAFTS, BOX 855, DARIEN, CONN. 
Watch this space, same in each issue of Croft Horizons 
for other Craft announcements 


THE ART OF GEM CUTTING * IMPORTED GEM 
ROUGH + LAPIDARY AND JEWELERS SUPPLIES + 
SILVER SUPPLIES * RING MOUNTINGS 


NEW 1953 CATALOG READY, includes listings lapidary 

supplies, jewelry findings, ring mountings, synthetics, cut gems 

40c up, earring mountings, pendant mountings bracelet 

mountings, rough gems and many other items. Send !0c for 

catalog. 

Our Office and Show Room Open, Monday through Saturday, 
from 1.00 to 6.00 P.M 


TECHNICRAFT LAPIDARIES CORPORATION 


3560 Broadway Dept. 8 New York 31, N. Y 


FEATURING THE BIG NEW 


CERAMITE KILN tor ony $8.95 


For amateur and professional ceramists—the most complete 
catalog on pottery and ceramics ever published! Includes 
the new electric $39.95 potter's wheel, exciting new glazes, 
underglazes the new Ettl-loy modeling tools, 
= making 
and technic ques, accessories for making lamps, jewel 
ties. many other items. Also shows many NEW 

making pottery. Send for your FREE copy of 
this catalow today 


ETT STUDIOS, Inc, 


Imported Linen Yarns | 
Metallic For Lane 
Looms 


Handloom Weaving 
FREDERICK J. FAWCETT, INC. 


SEND 35¢ FOR SAMPLES 
129 SOUTH ST. + DEPT. C * BOSTON 11, MASS. 


FINE TOOLS AND MOTOR ACCESSORIES 
FOR 


Swiss needie files, riffie files, drilis, 
and other tools for Sto 
nickel silver, silver, and gold. Send Ping? of 
or storage. libustrated leaflet list free on 


Dealer inquiries welcome. 


SCHRADER INSTRUMENT COMPANY, DEPT. CH, INDEPENDENCE, IOWA 


mandrels, dises, wheels, 


EUREKA YARN CO., INC. 
621 BROADWAY, Dept. C-H, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
(Where the Handweeaver is king) 
Novelty yorns of every description, color and put-up. 
SILK-WOOL-RAYON-LINEN-COTTON. 
{also sunfast & vat dye colors) 
ender tus quently trom 1 pound up. 


Free samples sent on request. 
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The technig 


THE BOOK THAT TELLS AND SHOWS HOW TO USE 


ue that has 


revolutionized knitting! 


Even cobwebby scarves and 
negligees can be knitted 
with this amazing new 
method! Now, with Num- 
ger KNITTING, you can knit 
a new, All-Way stretch fab- 
ric using the same tools and 
techniques as in ordinary 
knitting. The garments are 
elastic and firm, provide 
warmth without weight, 
and require only a third of 
the varn needed in ordinary 
knitting. 164 photes end 60 
deteiled diegrems show 
you how to make garments 
that could never be knitted 
before — every step of the 
way, from basic knitting to 
how to design and Number- 
Knit your own garments, 
without models. W's easier, 


faster, cheaper than ordi- 
nary knitting. And only in 
this book by the inventor 
herself can you learn the 
whole patented technique 
Aad if you order now, you 
con examine this book free 
for 10 deys. Only $3.95 


NUMBER 
KNITTING 


By Virginia Woods Bellamy 


Order from CROWN PUB.- 
LISHERS, Dept. 7-K, 419 4th 
Ave. N. Y. 16. No postage 
charges if you remit now Try 
yourself at 
our risk. If mot delighted after 
10-day trial, return book for 
tefund. 


YARN 


S545 SUTTER STREET 
SAN FRANCISCO 2 CAL. 
Unusual Yarns 
and Lurex in 
Exciting Colors 
SAMPLE FEE? ONE DOLLAR 


DEPOT 


WEAVING SUPPLIES 


527 Arch St. 


* WARP YARNS & 
FILLERS * SAMPLES ON REQUEST 
TINKLER & CO. 
Philadelphia 6, Pa. 


Toots For CRAFTSMEN 
JEWELRY WORK, SILVERSMITHING, LEATHER CRAFT, ENAMELING, etc. 


Anchor Tool & 


12 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK 38, N. Y. 


Supply Co., Inc. 


Craftsman’s World 


During the month of September Thaibok Fabrics, Ltd., 
exhibited in their new showroom, at 3 East 52nd Street 
in New York, a group of rare Siamese art objects, to- 
gether with their permanent collection of silks handwoven 
in Thailand. The showroom, constructed on three pro- 
gressive levels, with a 22-foot vaulted ceiling, allows the 
long cascade of silks in rich glowing colors to be shown 
in a manner worthy of their unique quality. All of these 
silks, which Thaibok imports exclusively in brilliant 
plaids and stripes as well as in solid colors, are eminently 
suitable for draperies and upholstery. In the middle bal- 
cony Thaibok’s new “American Random” line is shown: 
textured, subtly-shaded fabrics of linen and jute designed 
by Jack Lenor Larsen to complement the sumptuous im- 
ports. (See Mr. Larsen’s story on page 32.) The examples 
of ancient Siamese artistry in Thaibok’s opening exhibi- 
tion were part of the collection of William Parker Me- 
Fadden of Dallas, Texas, and included carved stone and 
cast bronze heads from Buddhist temples, ceremonial ves- 
sels, screen panels of punched hide, and woodcarvings 


“Design in Use” is the felicitous name of an exhibition 
which opened in October at Georg Jensen. Objects—some 
of which were chosen in conjunction with the Museum 
of Modern Art's Good Design exhibit at the Chicago Mart 

are for sale, in what will continue as a party accessory 
shop on the second floor of the store. The collection in- 
cludes many luxurious items which are nevertheless very 
well priced. Casseroles from the Hadley Potteries in Ken- 
tucky, in a warm brown with creamy coin dots, range 
from $6 to the 5-quart size at $12.50. Basketware for wine 
bottles and bread come from Portugal. China, Japan and 
France. A set of Chinese scallop-shaped baskets range in 
sizes priced at $2 to $7.50. A willow basket, between 
three and four feet long. from France—used there for 
cooling loaves of bread fresh from the oven—is firmly 
edged with split sapling with the bark still on. A cork ice 
bucket from Portugal is metal-lined. Tables designed by 
Jens Risom, chairs and bar stools that can be stacked in- 
vite casual entertaining. Jensen's own stainless steel table- 
ware is displayed. Sculptural carved wood by Clark Voor- 
hees and carved fish mobiles add their decorative flair. 


STATEMENT Of THE OWNERSHIP, MANACEMENT AND CIRCULATION 
required by the Act of Congress of August 24, 1912, as amended by the Acts of 


March 3, 2933, and July 2. 1946 (Tithe 39, United States Code, Section 235 of 
CRAFT HORIZON>, published bi-monthly, at New York, N. Y¥.. for October 1, 
1952. 1. The semer and addresses of the publisher, editor, managing editer and 


business menagers are: Publisher, Craft Horizons, East 49th Street, New 
York 17, N. ¥ Editor, Mary Lyon, 40 East 49th Street, New York 17, N. 

Managing Editor, Nene; Busimess Manager, Daniel Mebane, East 49th Street. 
New York 17. N. ¥ The owner is: (If owned by « corporation, its name and 
address must be stated and also immediately thereunder the names and addresses 
of stockholders owning or holding 1 percent or more of total amount of stock. If 


mest a partnership or 
and address, as well as that of cach individual member, must be given.) Craft 
Horizons, East 4th Street, New York 17, NV. Y¥.. American Craftemen's 
Educational Council, Inc., 32 East Stud St.. New York 22. Y. A non-profit, ne 
stock corporation; O. Webb, President; Kenneth Chorley, Vice-President, 
William J. Barrett, Treasurer; Mary Vail Andress, Secretary, all of 32 East Sind 
Street, New York 22. N. Y¥. 3. The known bondholders, mortgagers. and other 
security helders owning or holding | percent or more of total amount of bends, 
mortenges, or other securities are: (1f there are nome, so state.) Nowe. 4. Para- 
where the stockholder or security holder appears 
+ relati 


a+ trustee or in any other & 


ments in the twe paragraphs shew the sfiant’s full knowled 
circumstances and conditions under which stockholders and security holders «he do 
net appear upen the books of the company as trustees, bold stock and securities 
im « capacity other than that of « bona fide owner. Daniel Mebane, Signature of 
Business Manager. Sworn te and subscribed before me this 26th day of September, 
1952. Marian T. Keenan, Notary Public. My commission expires March 30, 1953. 
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THE BOOKSHELF 


Of General Interest 


Earty American Desicn Motirs by Suzanne E. Chap- 
man, published by Dover Publications, Inc., price $3.95. 
This is essentially a picture book, as it should be. superbly 
presented with 353 line drawings and ten full-color plates. 
Miss Chapman has given a comprehensive and enchanting 
visual story of the origins of early American design, 
tracing their charm and authentic character to their 
German, Dutch, English and French sources—most of 
them inspired by the same objects of everyday life: birds, 
animals, fish, trees, flowers and human figures. This is an 
ideal book for teachers, as well as for artists and crafts- 
men. Documentation is complete. Subject matter covers 
textiles, leatherwork, ceramics, woodcarving, jewelry de- 
sign and metalworking. Sections on wrought iron are 
especially interesting. Quilts, embroidered valances and 
bedspreads, weaving and rug making. stenciling, decora- 
tion on furniture, trays, glass—nothing is neglected. This 
book is a “must” for designers and for students of design. 


Giets TO Make at Home by Marjorie Freer, published 
by Thomas Y. Crowell Company, price $2.95. This book 
is frankly written for the home hobbyist and amateur, 
and for many it should be both helpful and interesting. 
It is not for the professional craftsman, though it is quite 
probable that an amateur following the directions on 
painting ceramics or tin, for example, might be led to 
more serious study. The text is clear and concise and it 
is well illustrated. The list of supply houses appended 
should be very useful. 


Tue Art or Ancient Peru by Heinrich U. Doering, pub- 
lished by Frederick A. Praeger, price $12.50. This is a 
book of beautiful illustrations that kindle the imagination 
and make us wish we too were archaeologists delving into 
the secrets of the past. To be precise, there are 240 black- 
and-white plates and four in full color, These cover all 
periods of early Peruvian creative effort—arts, crafts and 
architecture. Most fascinating are the clay portrait heads 
dating to the Mochica culture, 400 to 600 A.D. The illus- 
trations are preceded by an interesting and erudite intro- 
duction with full explanatory captions for each plate, A 
book full of interesting and inspiring material. 


On Techniques 
Porrery Maxine, Making Pots and Building and Firing 
Small Kilns by Denise K. Wren and Rosemary D. Wren, 
published by Pitman Publishing Corp., price $3.50. The 
authors, founders of their own pottery in 1912 at Oxshott 
in Surrey, England, have written a book from their own 
experience as potters and teachers, compact of informa- 
tion for students of pottery making, for potters, teachers, 
museum curators or industrial designers. Parts of an 
earlier book, Hanpcrart Pottery, published by the 
Wrens in 1928 are reprinted here, but descriptions of 
other methods including salt-glazing. molded dishes and 
feathering, use of the electric wheel, pug-mill and dod- 
box have been added. This slender volume contains an 
amazing amount of realistic information, as indicated by 
such chapter headings as The Workshop, The Clay, Hand- 
Built Pots, Modelling, Throwing, Decoration, Simple Cast- 
ing, Tiles, Glazes, The Gas Kiln, and others. Apart from 


| Make this a 
craft-y Chrisimas... 


Gifts to 
Make 
at 
Home 


by 
MARJORIE FREER 


Ha to make attractive gifts that take little 
skill and can be done on a shoestring. Over 300 
gifts from simple jewelry and oven-baked pot- 
tery to lamps and coffee tables—with easy-to- 
follow directions and over 300 illustrations. 
Many new hobbies, such as toy making, leather- 
work, simple carpentry, will open a whole new 
world to you and delight everyone from 
Grandpa to Junior—and make Christmas and 
birthdays a breeze for your budget. $2.95 


At your bookseller, or 
STUDIO-CROWELL 422 Fourth Avenve, N.Y. 16 


EARLY AMERICAN 
DESIGN MOTIFS 


NOW IN ONE FASCINATING PICTURE 
BOOK—the authentic charm of American folk 
art as shown in designs of fish, birds, trees, 
flowers, human figures, etc. 


363 illustrations, including 8 full-color plates 
Pictures printed on one side of cach page ‘or 
easier tracing. Fabulously rich source of ideas 
and patterns for textiles, weaving, leatherwork, 
ceramics, stencilling, etc. “Ideal for teachers 

a ‘must’ for designers and students of de- 
sign in crafts {RAFT HORIZONS. 192 pp. 
8 x 10. Clothbound. Send only $3.95 in check or 
M. QO. for your copy of this Suzanne Chapman 
book to Dover Pub., Dept. 134, 1780 B'way, 
N. Y. 19. Cash-back guarantee. 


Miniature 


TOLE PINS 
and EARRINGS 


Paint Them! 
Wear Them! 


Decorate these little tin-Tray 


Pins ond eorrings vourself 
« 2” FREE patterns and 


decorating instructions with 


each order Williamsb Chi dal: Cut Commer 


$1.20 each—Hand Decorated (tax incl.) 
Any 3 for $1 Flat Black * Any 4 for $1 Raw Metal 


Matching eorrings @ SO¢ pr. (raw), 60¢ (fat block), or $1.80 Hand Dec- 
orated per pair Postpoid and tax included. Send for folder of other 
Colonia! Tinwere reproductions. Satisfaction guaranteed or money refunded 


COLONIAL CRAFTS, 
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Sell this w guide to 
SEEING AND SAVING in the 


brand ne 


U.S.A. for plus sales. tt lets 


Clip your check fo this ad and mail to: 


TOUR AND SHOP 


1715 Sr. 
Phite. 3, Pe. 


TOUR SHOP 


RUBBER MOLDS 


Professional rubber molds for casting figurines, 
onimals, religious, ash trays, 
100 fest selling numbers you con cost in ploster, 


508-HO Morion Street 


banks book ends. 


wol!l pleques, sovelties, 
condie holders, etc Over 
wor of imitotion marbie. 


New illustrated coteleg, | 0c 


CASTCRAFT STUDIOS 


Brooklyn 33, N. Y. 


Quick, EASY Way to 


Horizons. 


New York 1 


NAME 
ADDRESs 


Craft Horizons 
40 East 49th Street 
7, 


For the enclosed 


BINDERS 


of 


Craft Horizons 


GC old-embossed, maroon leatherette binders are 
available for your personal copies of Craft 
Beautifully designed, 
will enhance your bookshelf or will enable ready 
eraft reference for your workshop, as well as 
protect your magazines from deterioration. 


$2.50 postpaid 


please send me 


r 


ZONE STATE 


PRESERVE YOUR COPIES 


these binders 


hinder 


| A beautiful and practical gift for all subscribers 3 

| to Craft Horizons. 

| Price for each binder with 1952 in gold 
(binder will hold 6 issues) 


Craftsman’s World 


workshop illustrations, the book is distinguished by many 
small reproductions of the masterpieces of early potters 


Noumper Knittinc, The New All-Way Stretch Method, by 
Virginia Woods Bellamy, published by Crown Publishers, 
Ine., price $3.95. Mrs. Bellamy has discovered on het 
own a new method of knitting. Craft Horizons’ readers 
had their first exposition of her system in the Summer 
1949 issue. She has revolutionized an old and useful art 
by a new technique which she has called “Number Knit- 
ting.” This requires no re-learning of the traditional for- 
mula: knit and purl are still the basic stitches. The dif- 
ference is in the knitting, not by measure but by count, 
of key shapes—squares, rectangles and triangles. 

Mrs. Bellamy’s invention covers the knitting of seamless 
sweaters, afghans, stoles, throws, infants’ wear and many 
other items. The method insures economy of yarn and 
time; all yarns and metallics knit up well. providing crea- 
tive opportunity for experts. The book, which has 150 
photographs and 80 charts, has an introduction for begin- 
ners. Number Knitting is patented—you may not sell your 
creations, but they make fire Christmas presents. 


Tae CapinetMaker’s Treasury, A Practical Guide. to the 
Reproduction of Fine Period Furniture, by F. E. Hoard 
and A. W. Marlow, published by the Macmillan Company. 
price $6. Here is a book many amateur woodworkers will 
find of the greatest value and we believe the professional, 
too, will wish to have it in his library, The authors are 
craftsmen, writers and collectors, and they know their 
subject. They have assembled over a hundred full-page 
working drawings of such items as tables, chairs, clock 
eases and so on, which include cross-sections and de- 
tailed enlargements of unusual or difficult features. The 
text is clear and helpful, the format good. Beyond the 
technical knowledge given, the text leads to an under- 
standing of the various furniture periods. An exception- 
ally good “how-to-do-it”™ book. 


Ruc Hooxine Braipinc, For Pleasure and Profit, by 
Dorothy Lawless, published by Thomas Y. Crowell Com- 
pany, price $4.50. An excellent book on rug hooking, this 
volume covers the techniques of hooking so clearly that 
a beginner could well become expert by following its 
directions. Design-wise, it elaborates on flowers— such as 
lilies and the rose—their use as pattern, their colors and 
shading. Backgrounds and borders are discussed. The sec- 
tion on the techniques of braided rugs is particularly 
good; that on marketing rugs is somewhat superficial 
but this is a dificult subject apart from the techniques of 
hooking. A good how-to-do-it book. 


Pamphlets 


Jewetry Maxine for Schools, Tradesmen, Craftsmen, 
written and published by Murray Bovin, 68-36 108th 
Street, Forest Hills, L. L, New York, price $2.50 postpaid. 
Mr. Bovin, who teaches this craft, has prepared a very 
thorough guide-book for the beginner. He covers in 
straightforward, complete explanations the use of tools, 
the fundamental processes and types of decoration, up to 
the methods of casting for advanced workers. Mr. Bovin 
has made his own photographs and sketches, which illus- 
trate all methods unusually well. 
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Cra 


The charge for classified advertisements is 15 cents a word, payable in advance. Deadline is fifteenth of month, preceding issue. 
When figuring number of words be sure to include name and address. For example: A. B. Smith is three words. Minimum ad 15 words. 


Market-Place 


BOOKS 


WHAT'S IN THE SOUP?" By Alice Richard 
Dowd. The Gourmet Way of Using Canned 
Soups. $1 in Christmas Wrapping at HELEN 
COLE, Inc., 963 Lexington Avenue, New York 
21, 


Highly Recommended “JEWELRY MAKING” for 
Schools, Tradesmen, Croftsmen. Newest Tech- 
niques—200 projects. Soft cover $2.50. Hard 
cover $3.50. Postpaid. Murray Bovin, 68-36— 
108th Street, Forest Hills, New York. 


WE LOCATE Out of Print and Second Hand 
Books—Try Us. Aristo Book Service, 1009 
West North Ave., Baltimore, Md. 

BOOKS for Artists, Craftsmen, Collectors sup- 
plied. Send your wants. List 10 cents. ART- 
CRAFT, Baldwin, Maryland. 


200 HOBBY BOOKS. List 10c. Williams Hobby 
Center, 2040 Washing All 12, Penna. 


DESIGNS 


FOLIO 33 DESIGNS, full size, professionally 
printed. Scandinavian, Mexican, Italian, Hopi. 
Birds, Horses, Stag, Rooster, Fish, Flowers, 
Dancing couples. Color and placement sug- 
gestions. For China, Ceramics, Wood, Tiles, 
Textiles, Metals. $2.00. Catalog China imports, 
Pottery blanks, 20c. No delays. Hedlund Work- 
shop, Box 52, Everett, Washington. 


DRESDENCRAFT 
DRESDENCRAFT: Use Mrs. Holm's Own 
Original Figurine Paints for this Fascinati 


LEATHERWORK 


LEATHERCRAFT, Copper Tooling, Textile Paint- 
ing, Beodcraft, Shelicraft. Many other crafts. 
Big FREE catalog shows everything you need. 
Kit Kraft, 7373 Melrose, Hollywood 46, Col. 
WHOLESALE LEATHERS — genuine top grain 
cowhide remnants. Sviteble for wallets, key 
cases, comb coses, opticals, novelties, etc. As- 
sorted colors. Minimum order $3.00, money 
order or check—no C.O.D.. 50 Ib. lots and up 
at large discounts. Trade Leather Co., 8 Spruce 
St., New York 7, N. Y. 


LINENS 


Hobby. Book of Dresdencroft, Full Course. 
$1.50. Advanced Book of Color, colorphoto, 
$1.50. Color Schemes 50c. Beginner Point Kit 
$3.98. Send 6c in stomps for Price List & 
Brochure. Wholesale Accounts Invited. Trade 


FINEST BELGIAN LINENS unbleached ecru; 
ideal for embroidery, textile painting, uphol- 
stery, draperies, wallcovering. Write Utrecht 
Linens, 119 West 57th St. (Plazo 7-1143) New 
York City, for free samples ond prices. 


Discounts. Mrs. Helm's Dresdencraft $ Hi 
5630 France South, Minneapolis 10C, Minn. 


CERAMICS 


HOBBY KILNS. Rogers Electric Hobby Kilns, 
for Ceramics, Enomeling, etc. No better kiln 
mode. All sizes. Monufachsed by W. H. 
Fairchild, 712 Center St.. Freeland, Pa. 


EVERYTHING for the Ceramic craftsman, Write 
“The Department Store of Ceramic Supplies 
and Equipment” for free catalog. Western 
Ceramics Supply Co., Dept. CH, 1601 Howard 
St., San Francisco 3, Calif. 


CHAIR CANE 


CHAIR CANE SEATING MATERIAL. Genuine. 
Flagg Rush. Ash Splints. Reeds for Chairs and 
Boskets. Cane Instructions, Catalog, Samples 
35¢. Complete Seat Weoving Book $1.15. 
FOGARTY, Dept. F, Troy, New York. 


CRAFT & HOBBY SUPPLIES 


GLAMORWOOD Box Kits for gifts and profits, 
Swiss Musical Movements, Unique Finishing 
Materials, Miniature Church Bells, Wheels for 
Models and Toys, Patterns for Toys, Novelties, 
Furniture, outdoor Christmas Decorations and 
other hoard to get supplies. Catalog 35c. 
WALTERS HOBBY SHOP, Dept. CH-12, 207 
French Road, Utica 4, N. Y. 


Make your own Caristmas gifts by painting old 
ROSEMALING designs—THE COLORFUL NOR- 
WEGIAN FOLKCRAFT—on Smorgasbord plates, 
boxes, trays, etc. Four completely designed pat- 
terns with Norwegian mottoes for $1.00 (one 
16” round, two 10” round and one 7x11” 
obiong). Color guides included. POLO, 13 N. 
3rd St., Fort Atkinson, Wisconsin. 


CRAFTSTRIP—21 page booklet “101 Uses for 
Croftstrip’’ and 5 hanks all plastic craftstrip 
sent Postpaid for $1.00. Dept C, Notional Craft 
and Hobby Shop, 5835 Magozine Street, New 
Orleons, La. 

PAINT TEXTILES, Neckties, Clothing, Lomp- 
shodes, Leather. Instruction Book—$2.00. STU- 
DIO, Box 926, Brooklyn 1, N. Y. (Stomped en- 
velope brings Supplies Catalogue). 

CRAFT SUPPLIES—Send 25¢ for our new cato- 
fog, containing mony items which you have 
been looking for. Dept C, Notiono!l Craft and 
Hobby Shop, New Orleans, La. 


ENAMELING 


ENAMELS for Copper Ware and Jewelry ond 
Supplies. Write: Thomos C. Thompson Co., 
Highland Pork, Illinois. 


POR SALE 


FOR SALE: LOOMS—Four inch 
floor. Hardwood. Sturdy, Portable, ideal indi- 
vidual or school. Over 1000 satisfied users. 
$45.00 F.0.B. Write LORELLYN WEAVERS, 
Larkspur, California. 


GENUINE JEWELERS MAGNIFIER frees hands 
for crafts, $2.50 value $1.00. Aneleg Box 141 
CH, Rochester, Wisconsin. 


UNUSED Denver Clay Company Gos Kiln, 
round, fires stonewore; 17 x 17”. Reasonable. 
Hanley, 3944—47th Street, |. City 4, N. Y. 


GLASSWARE 


PERSONALIZE—DECORATE glassware. 
etch beoutiful designs, monograms, initials in 
three minutes. Write for free folder. Etchall, 
inc., Columbie 17, Mo. 


HELP WANTED 
EXPERIENCED DRESSMAKER WANTED to sew 


in private family a month or two. Room and 
board provided, plus wage. Please give ex- 


_. Perience. Write The Ebners, 81 Union Street, 


Fairhaven, Massachusetts. 


JEWELRY ‘SUPPLIES & STONES 


5000 JEWELRY STYLES, you can easily moke 
yourself—Pins, Earrings, Bracelets, Rings, 
Matched Ensembles. Instructions and Catalog 
—10c. BARRY, 137 Ardsley Court, Newark, 


500 IMITATION STONES removed from jewelry 
$5.00. Advise us of your special stone needs. 
B. Lowe, Holland Bidg., St. Lovis 1, Mo. 


SEMI-PRECIOUS gems for class and studio. Moy 
| send an approval selection? Bill Poese, 21870 
Priday Avenue, Euclid, Ohio 


PRECIOUS AND SEMI-PRECIOUS STONES of 
very fine quality at good prices. All stones cut 
in Germany. See our stones before you buy. 
They will be sent to you on approval or con- 
signments to teachers. JOHN J. BARRY, 753 
Book Bicg., Detroit 26, Michigan. 


“SPECIAL CRAFTSMEN PACKAGE” containing 
5 genuine ring size stones including Amethyst 
and Jade for only $4.50. Also a selection of 
Hand-Corved Intaglios in different colored 
Agate .. . 4 Intaglios $6.00. (Money refunded 
if not completely satisfied.) If not for resale, 
odd 20% tox. JOHN J. BARRY, 753 Book Bidg., 
Detroit 26, Michigan. 


METALCRAFT 


METALCRAFT tools & supplies: send for free 
1952 Craftsmen's Catalog. Pau! H. Gesswein & 
Co., Inc., 35 Maiden Lane, New York 38, N. Y. 


____ PROFITABLE CRAFTS 


MAKE MONEY PUBLISHING a trode magazine, 
home: spore time. Small capital starts you. 
Dime brings sample, interesting detoils. Hill 
Enterprises, East Atlanta 79, Georgia. 

LEARN SILK SCREEN PRINTING; Invisible Re- 
weaving; Repair Dolls; Make Rubber Stomps; 
Natural Rubber for Molds. Sample and Cata- 
logue of “40 Ideas” Free. Universal, Box 
1076-8, Peoria, lilinois. 4 
WANT MONEY- MAKING | IDEAS? Join “Op- 
portunity Club" and receive hundreds during 
yeor. Membership, 25¢ yeor. OPPORTUNITY 
CLUB, Box 3582, East Atlanta 79, Go. 
BEAUTIFUL STUFFED TOYS. Easy to moke with 
BYE-BYE simplified potterns. Fully illustrated. 
The perfect gift for a child and o pleasent 
hobby. Squirrel, Rabbit, Elephant, Fawn, 
Scotty-Dog, Turtle, Giraffe, Lamb. Patterns 25c, 
eoch. BYE-BYE TOY PATTERNS, Dept. 47M, 1409 
Robson Street, Vancouver 5, Canada. * 
NETTING: Handkerchief, Doily Patterns, Be- 
ginner instructions, Needles, etc. Price List. 
Artcraft Press, Beason Bidg., Sait Lake, Utah. 
$$$ MAKING FIGURINES. Send $1 .00 for most 
complete easy to follow instruction book on 
figurine painting. Dealers price list catologue 
25¢ refunded on first order. R & S Distributors, 
19 Emory St., Jersey City 4, N. J. 


TOOLING DESIGN 


COPPER TOOLING INSTRUCTION Booklet. 
Lists and illustrates necessary tools and sup- 
plies needed, together with enumerated simple 
Method of Procedure, including instructions on 
oxidation, pointing background and lacquer- 
ing in colors. 35¢ postpaid. Catalog listing 
complete line of Tooling Designs, Tools, Metals, 
Lacquers, Flock, 10c. Free with Booklet. Ground- 
master Company, Div. CH, Boulder, Colorado. 


VIOLINMAKERS 


VIOLINMAKERS. Amateurs, professi is. Fine 
tone European wood, moterials, supplies, in- 
structions, Illustrated catalogue 10c, 
refunded. Premier Violin Supplies, 430 South 
Broadway, Dept. CH, Los Angeles 13, Cali- 
fornia. 


WOODWORKING SUPPLIES 
BEAUTIFUL HARDWOOD PLYWOODS, 1 ie” 
ond 3/16”. Hobbyists’ convenient sizes. Som- 
ples, prices 10c. Plydeal, CH, Raynham Cen- 
ter, Mass. 
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A gift of Craft Horizons 
buys your friends a 


year of new ideas... 
for pleasure 


and profit 


Whether your friends are professional craftsmen, 
craft hobbyists or laymen with an appreciation of beautiful. 
one-of-a-kind things, theyre bound to 


be delighted with your gift of CRAFT HORIZONS. 


For professional craftsmen and decorators, 

CRAFT HORIZONS opens the avenue to increased skills and 
information in various crafts . . . such as ceramics, 

weaving and textile design, woodworking, jewelry, needlework. 
bookbinding and leather, metalwork and enameling. 


For the person who wants to know more about 
> art and craft in every form, CRAFT HORIZONS offers 


superbly illustrated features that give the 
step-by-step story of how handcrafted articles are made. 


CRAFT HORIZONS makes a truly luxurious gift— 
yet it is priced moderately: 

The first one-year subscription (six issues ) 

is only... $4 (your own or the first gift) 

Each additional gift subseription is only.......$3 


We suggest you send your order to us 


as early as possible. In this way you can be sure 
* your friends will receive the first copy of 
CRAFT HORIZONS—and the attractive gift eard 
we'll send in your name—in time for the Christmas season. 
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